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| will see you through to the other side,”’ 

are the promises given by the Lamas to 

their people who, taught also to believe in rebirth, 

provide one of those ‘‘ hardest fields,’’ ever chosen by 
our missionaries. 


oF 


so ts oe 


But in spite of such powerful opposition we continue 
to make converts, and two Tibetan ministers are amongst 
those at work at Leh, on the borders of Tibet. Work 
such as this is worthy of, and needs, your support. 


Please help this, the oldest Protestant Missionary 
Church (1732), with a gift. 


DORIS E. HUGHES, Secretary. 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a training centre for the preparation of missionaries to 
co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘younger churches’. Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in 
the atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study in 
Linguistics, Literacy education, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of 
Missions, and the Literary, Social and Religious backgrounds of Africa, India, 
Latin America, Muslim countries and Philippines. Through the affiliated Schools 
of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, the 
Hartford School of Religious Education and the Institute of Church Social Service, 
courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical) subjects, Sociology, 
Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library with many special 
collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 

Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book sent upon application to 
Rev. ROBERT T. PARSONS, A.B., B.D., M.A., Ph.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD. ¥.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President 
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A safe 


single-dose 


ascariiuge 


Antepar’ brand Elixir, already established as the anthelmintic of choice for 
riasis, mow gives promise of being the solution to the ascariasis problem. 
rials carried out by Wellcome Foundation workers in East Africa have established 
hat a single dose of ‘ Antepar’ Elixir (4 fl. oz. for infants and ? fl. oz. for children 
nd adults) will expel the entire roundworm content of the host gut, within 24 
burs, in more than 90 per cent of the cases treated. A particular advantage of 
Antepar’ is its safety in use ; no toxicity or side-effects were observed in any one 
f over 300 cases which included children. It has been demonstrated that the drug 
as a paralysing effect on the ascarids, thus giving it a further advantage over 
itant anthelmintics which may stimulate violent activity with possibly dangerous 
esults. 


ANTEPAR’ ELIXIR FOR MASS TREATMENT 

e convenient administration of such a palatable liquid preparation, its safety, 
he lack of need for supplementary measures—no fasting or purging is necessary— 
nd the very high cure rate immediately suggest ‘Antepar’ Elixir as the “ideal 
scarifuge” for the economical mass treatment of communities ; its pleasant taste 
makes it particularly suitable for children. 
Antepar’ Elixir is marketed in bottles of 1 fl. oz., 4 fl. oz. and 20 fl. oz. Quantity 
ates for bulk supplies are available for government authorities on application. 


* Antepar’ Elixir 
presents piperazine 


‘Ante ar: Elixir | Soon 
to 500 mgm. piperazine 
Fie f per fluid drachm. 
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YORK MONTREAL SYDNEY CAPE TOWN BOMBAY BUENOS AIRES CAIRO DUBLIN AUCKLAND KARACHI 
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HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
ALIGARH, INDIA 


This School, which serves India and Paki- 
stan, is a research and training centre for 
Christian workers among Muslims. The 
mediums of instruction are Urdu and Eng- 
lish. Facilities are provided for the study 
of Persian, Musalmani Bengali, Musal- 
mani Gujerati, Musalmani Malayalam 
and Musalmani Tamil, in addition to 
Arabic and Urdu. 


Summer Extension Courses in 1955 have 
been given in Northern, Southern and 
Western India, W. Pakistan and E. 
Pakistan. 


Winter courses of study in Aligarh will 
also cover Arabic Grammar, the use of 
theological terms, Islamic theology and 
practice. 


Members of the staff are available for 
Extension lectures in theological colleges. 


Address Principal— 
HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL, 
ALIGARH U.P., Inpia. 




















ARE YOU INTERESTED 
in the 


MEDICAL 
MISSIONARY 


WORK 
of the Church 
throughout the world? 
You can keep yourself informed 
by reading 


“CONQUEST BY HEALING’ 


2s. 6d. per annum 
including postage 
Published quarterly by 
The Medical Missionary Association 
31 Bedford Place, London, W.C.1 
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*Daraprim ’ is tasteless and 
well tolerated, and causes 
no skin discoloration. It is 

supplied as 25 mgm. tablets 

in packs of 6, 30, 250 
and 1000. 


REFERENCES 


Vincke, I.H. (1952). Ann. Soc. 
belge Méd. Trop., 32, 91,—and 


Lips, M. (1952). An. Inst. Med. 
trop., Lisboa, 9, 563. 
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in Kasongo-Mumema 





A victory of major importance was won against malaria 


in 1951. Won at a region near Elizabethville in the 
Belgian Congo called Kasongo-Mumema. And this 


after the dry season, when the Sporozoite Index rises. 


Between 3rd September and 15th December, 1951, 
weekly distributions of the new drug, ‘Daraprim’, 
were made. The results speak for themselves: 


PLASMODIAL INDEX 


|BEFORE| AFTER 4 
3 Sept. |24 Sept.| 1 Oct. | 22 Oct. | 19 Nov. | 17 Dec. 
1951 1957 | 1951 | 1951 | 1951 | 


1951 





t | } 
j Proportion | : 
| Infected” 40/183 11/172 6/170 | 4/158 | 2/149 








21-9 6-4 








23 |e | 





% Infected 


1:3 


On the 26th March 1952 the Index was still negative. 


Evidence of this kind shows the major role that ‘Daraprim’ 
can play in suppressing malaria in a community. 


0/161 
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SDAIBAIPIBIMNT? 


BRAND 


PYRIMETHAMINE 


In the French Union, Tunisia and Morocco pyrimethamine is available 
under the trade name ‘ Malocide’. 


BOMBAY - 
MONTREAL 


BUENOS AIRES - CAIRO - 
NEW YORK RIO DE JANEIRO 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (THE WELLCOME FOUNDATION LTD.) LONDON 
ASSOCIATED HOUSES: AUCKLAND - CAPE TOWN 
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THE GROWTH OF 
THE WORLD CHURCH jf yoy 


THE STORY OF THE MODERN MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 


ERNEST A. PAYNE 


A stimulating and challenging book which gives an 
account of the way in which the Christian religion has 
spread throughout the world during the last two hundred AT 
and fifty years, and particularly since the birth of the 
modern missionary movement. Dr Payne’s book will 








be invaluable to teachers and senior scholars as well 32 pa: 

as of much interest to the general reader. 1 
6s. 6d. net 

32 pay 

B 

32 pa 


IN HIS NAME 


PRAYERS FOR THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD % R 

uca 

GEORGE APPLETON te 

have | 

A book of prayers and biddings} for the Church and the ne 

World arranged in a cycle of missionary intercession, arran 

giving the Scriptural insights which inspired them. = 

Mr Appleton’s book will be welcomed by all Christians book, 

who wish to pray with loving and persistent urgency -_ 
for the Mission and the Unity of the Church throughout 

the world. CU 








12s. 6d. net approx. 


EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. 
2iEaton Gate, London, S.W.1 St Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2 
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ENGLISH 
FOR 
AFRICANS 





BOOK ONE 
32 pages Is. 6d. 
BOOK TWO 
32 pages Is. 6d. 
BOOK THREE 
32 pages Is. 6d. 


Be Noises FOR AFRICANS is written by Ronald 

Ridout and J. S. Ogunlesi, Adult 
Education Officer, Western Region, Nigeria. 
The series is made up of three simple work- 
books for teaching English to Africans who 
have learned to read and write a little in their 
own language. No previous knowledge of 
English is necessary. The books are so 
arranged that the learner can use them with- 
out the help of an instructor, and be sure of 
making progress on his own. In the first 
book, especially, everything is made self- 
explanatory. With the help of pictures and 
many repetitions, the learner will be able to 


CUT OUT AND POST- 


Wlustrated by J. D. Akeredolu 
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English 
for 
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find out for himself the meaning of the 
sentences he has to read. Then, when he 
comes to the written work on the right-hand 
page, he will find that he has already met 
and understood the sentences that he has to 
write. He will find, in fact, that he can do 
the written work and do it correctly. By 
doing it he will, of course, be learning to 
write English correctly. He will get into the 
habit of writing correct English. All three 
books have a great many black-and-white 
drawings by African artists. Send for a copy 
of all three books which are now ready, and 
see for yourself how easy they are to follow. 


To: GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 7 Queen Square, London, W.C.1 | 


Please send me a copy of English for Africans, Book One 


Book Three (Tick what is wanted). 
Please add 2d. postage for each book. 


Name 


Address 


I enclose a British Postal Order for 


Book Two 
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Within the ecumenical fellowship 
of the Selly Oak Colleges 


KINGSMEAD 


the Women’s Missionary Training 
College of the Methodist Missionary 
Society. 


Places also offered for intending 
women missionaries or missionaries 
on furlough from other societies. 


Accommodation for a few married 
couples. 


Wives and fiancées of business men 
going abroad also welcomed. 


The total academic resources of the 
Selly Oak Colleges are available. 


For further information apply to— 
THE WARDEN, 
KINGSMEAD, SELLY Oak, 
BIRMINGHAM, 29. 




















BIBLE TRAINING INSTITUTE 
GLASGOW 


Principal : 
Rev. Andrew MacBeath, M.A., B.D. 


IMPROVE YOUR KNOWLEDGE 
OF SCRIPTURE 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


‘The Minor Prophets’ 
‘St. Luke’s Gospel’ 
‘A Highway through the Old 
Testament’ . 
and several others 


RESIDENT COURSES 


Write NOW for Prospectus to : 


SECRETARY 
64 Bothwell St., Glasgow, C.2 


In 























EARS TO HEAR 


LESSONS FROM THE CHINA MISSION 


by VICTOR E. W. HAYWARD 


In the first of a new and important series of Tracts 
for the Times, Mr Hayward, formerly Associate General 
Secretary of the National Christian Council of China, 
writes in a frank, informative and provocative manner 
of the vital lessons to be learned by the Church from 
the experiences of the China Mission. 


2s. net 





EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 
2 EATON GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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COMMUNION SERVICE 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP TRAYS AND ACCESSORIES 
Please write for free illustrated List and Literature 
(Dept. 37) 

TOWNSHENDS LIMITED, ERNEST STREET 
BIRMINGHAM, 1 














The 
EHinburgh Medical Missionary Society 
Has trained and is training Medical 
Missionaries for all Denominations 


in 112 years it has sent to the field 350 
fully trained men and women. 

There are 68 on active service at the present 
time. 

This year there will be 11 young men and 
women in training. 

It provides Bursaries to assist students in 
their Medical Training. 


It has a Hospital in Nazareth and another 
in Damascus. 


It depends largely on Legacies, Gifts and 
Donations. 


It collects and sells used foreign stamps. 
Please send us some. 


Send for our leaflets, “*A World Wide Service,” 


and “ Nazareth.” 
Speakers for meetings can be arranged. 


Donations are yrgently required. Have you 
sent yours to :— 


The Secretary, 
56 GEORGE SQ., EDINBURGH, 8 











Already nearly 4,000 LIBRARIES 
SEMINARIES 
MINISTERS 


and STUDENTS 


both in Great Britain and the U.S.A. 
have found James Thin’s Mail Order 
Service the best source of 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 


May we send you free of charge 
a copy of our new Catalogue ? 


JAMES THIN 


Bookseller and Publisher to the University 
53-9 SOUTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH, 1 
SCOTLAND 


























UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


William Muir Institute 


Tuition is provided in the Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Turkish and Urdu languages 
and literatures (including certain colloquials), and also in Islamic History and 
other aspects of Islamic culture. A one-year course (which may be divided 
to suit the needs of missionaries on furlough) leads to a Diploma in Islamic 
Studies. Students may work for the Ph.D. in the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty 
of Divinity (New College). 


For further information apply to: 
REV. W. MONTGOMERY WATT, Ph.D. 
Reader in Arabic, William Muir Institute, The University, Edinburgh, 8 
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Your timber 
or the termite ? 


Treat all woodwork with 
ATLAS ‘A’ Wood Preservative 


Concentrated 
Fire-resistant 
Odourless 
Permanent 
Economical 


ATLAS */\ oscceme 


STOCKISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Ana WD 


ATLAS PRESERVATIVE CO. LTD., ERITH, KENT, ENGLAND 
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THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 
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THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


INTERNATIONAL INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
FOUNDED 1874 


| CO-OPERATING 


with 49 non-Roman Societies and Churches in the treatment and 
spiritual care of sufferers from leprosy and their children. 


| AT WORK 


in 24 different countries, and having Auxiliaries in Great Britain and 
| Ireland, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, Switzerland, 
| Denmark and Hong Kong. 


MAINTAINING 
30 Leprosy Homes and Hospitals in India, Burma and Hong Kong. 


PURSUING 


unwearied research into improved methods of treatment of the disease, 
and the rehabilitation, physical, mental and spiritual, of arrested cases 


IN THE NAME OF THE LORD JESUS CHRIST 
THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


Chairman of Council: BERNARD C.STUDD General Secretary: A. DONALD MILLER 





Head Office: 7 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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DUPLEX 


REGULAR 
_| PROPORTIONATE 
SECURES | oy STEMATIC 


WEEKLY GIVING 


for both the 
CHURCH AT HOME 
and the 
CHURCH OVERSEAS 





YOU WANT MORE MONEY 
—DUPLEX GIVES IT YOU 





Full particulars free and post free from: 
The Secretaries 

The Church Duplex Movement 

576) Mount Avenue, Ealing 
London, W.5 











If you are a Sunday School 
Teacher or a Christian Youth 
Worker you should read the 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CHRONICLE, 


which contains all the latest news 
and ideas in all aspects of Sunday 
School and Christian Youth work. 
Price 4d. every Thursday, from all 
newsagents. 

% If you do not already know of 
this helpful paper, send ls. 6d. 
to the Editor, ‘Sunday School 
Chronicle,’ at the address below, 
for the next four issues, post free. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CHRONICLE 
104-5 Newgate St., London, E.C.1 

















with the latest set of three posters 


GRENFELL KAGAWA 
SCHWEITZER 


No Sunday school should be without this new 
addition to:its Visual Aids 


Price 2/6 per set (post 2/10) 
Sold separately 1/— each (post 1/2) 





*The World of the Old Testament’ 


a map in eight colours 


184” x 264” - 5/6 (including postage) 
93°x13" - - 1/10 - ” 
ie th tee tee 


(World copyright) 


The Methodist Youth Department 


Ludgate Circus House, London, E.C.4 
— ordering please quote ref: IRM1) 

















THE PASCHAL LAMB IS STILL SACRIFICED 
by the Levitical priesthood among the 
Jews of Ethiopia, who have remained 
isolated since the Queen of Sheba’s 
time and untouched by the develop- 
ments of modern Judaism. 


A leading Levitical priest is among 
converts from these practising Old 
Testament Jews now in training at our 
mission station at Dabat to become 
(we pray) ‘able Ministers of the New 
Testament’ to their own people. 


PERMISSION TO OPEN A NEW STATION at 
Djenda has been granted by the 
Ethiopian Government, and _ accord- 
ingly there arises THE URGENT NEED FOR 
AN ADDITIONAL ORDAINED MISSIONARY 
(preferably married) and also for a 
LAY EVANGELIST with the practical gifts 
needed for pioneer work in an un- 
developed country. 


CHURCH MISSIONS TO JEWS 


16 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 
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The Church of England CEYLON 
Zenana Missionary Society ADV AN CING 


offers almost unlimited scope for 
PIONEER WORK H. J. CHARTER 
among women and children in areas Writing from personal experience 


where very little christian work has eal ; £ RRR 
hitherto been undertaken. one. any yoo o “een , 
the Baptist Missionary Society in 


2 DOCTORS and 2 SISTER-TUTORS Ceylon, the author presents . a 
URGENTLY NEEDED NOW picture of the Church in action 

Also Teachers and Evangelists. In in the Island, and describes some- 

answer to God’s call, young Christian thing of the impact of the 

women can find opportunities for such Christian faith on its people, and 

pioneer work in the Church of India, of the clash between Buddhism 

Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, the ee 

Church of South India, and in the and Christianity. 

Diocese of Singapore, among the 

Chinese-speaking people of Malaya. Illustrated 


Please write for further information to : 6s. net (by post 6s. 4d.) 


C.E.Z.M.S. THE CAREY KINGSGATE PRESS LTD. 
Cromwell House, 104 Highgate Hill, London, N.6 6 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 
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A CO-OPERATIVE ENTERPRISE 


The Bible Society, the Churches and the Missionary Societies 
belong together. In the great programme of translation and 
revision of the Scriptures at present in hand, missionaries of 
different denominations and different nationalities are co-opera- 
ting with the Society in almost all parts of the world. The 
number of existing revisions used by the various British 
Missionary Societies is approximately : 


Anglican... we ss és s ae 202 
Methodist .. nee re “ ae ie 144 
Presbyterian - ‘9 7 a 155 
Baptist - <~ si gs ee 120 
L.M.S. oe a as se oe od 70 
Brethren .. os - "6 oe 110 


The Society appeals to you for additional interest and support 
in its attempt to hurry on the work of translation and increase 
the distribution of the Scriptures so that the younger Churches 
may not lack access to the Word of Life. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 

















THE STORY MAKER’S 


Picture Dictionary 


The Story Maker’s Picture Dictionary is a systematic attempt to bring together 
a conspectus of things children see about them in their daily lives but 
perhaps have never heard or seen named. The layout of the book and its 
subjects present the child with a wide range of familiar scenes—each con- 
taining as many objects as possible relating to the central theme—and then 
Teintroduces each of the individual objects in a small panel with its name in 
bold script underneath. The book contains 37 cameos of everyday life, 
supported by over 360 individual vocabulary pictures and words. In addition, 
each subject is accompanied by a few lines of reading matter suggesting 

a departure point for the child’s own spoken and written work. 


Page size 8” x 63”. 56 pages fully illustrated in colour. ' Stiff board covers. 
Each 4/6. 


PHILIP & TACEY LTD . FULHAM . LONDON SW6 
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A SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1955 
EAST ASIA 


JAPAN 


thee results of the General Election held in February indicate some 

change of mood in Japan. Of the Conservative groups, the 
Democratic Party gained the ascendancy over the Liberals and came 
into office; but though the two groups subsequently merged, as the 
Liberal Democratic Party, with a re-shuffled cabinet after further 
elections in November, the strength of the Socialist Party, which has 
also merged its two wings, renders it likely that any attempt at amend- 
ment of the Constitution in the direction of rearmament will be sharply 
opposed. Christian comment notes, moreover, that of the fifteen 
Christians elected to the Diet (out of a total of 476)—in itself impressive 
confirmation of the influence exercised by an infinitesimal minority in 
public life—two out of three belong to one or the other of the Socialist 
groups and in some instances hold responsible positions in them. 
Within the limits, meanwhile, of the defensive purposes to which they 
are restricted, the armed forces are passing progressively to Japanese 
control; and a significant point discussed in Washington in August 
by the Secretary of State and the Japanese Foreign Minister was the 
need to work out a reduction in Japan’s financial contribution to the 
support of American forces still in the country. It is in fact for any sign 
of pressure upon Japan to build up its armed forces on a scale that 
would exceed its needs for defence which the Socialist Party watches 
with particular care; and the dissatisfaction with which the general 
outcome of Mr Shigemitsu’s Washington visit was received gave clear 
indication of the extent to which resistance to western influence and 
control dominates Japan’s political thinking. 

3 
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Opinions vary as to the prospects which the country offers for 
evangelism. Commenting on his recent visit, Dr Stanley Jones, though 
insisting that Japan ‘is still the ripest evangelistic field in the world’, 
finds the reaction against western influence still expressing itself to 
some extent in withdrawal from church membership, especially among 
the young, though personal, house-to-house evangelism, such as that 
carried out by the group known as ‘Volunteer Visitation Evangelists’, 
meets with good results in the number of requests for baptism that it 
elicits. Reports agree in emphasizing the large number of new sects— 
Buddhist, Shinto and others less clearly to be defined—which have 
sprung up over the last decade and which are winning, for the time 
being, the allegiance of people desperately in search of the spiritual 
fellowship and security for which, in the long run, they may well turn 
to either Christianity or Communism. 

Admission of the challenge to the Christian laity is to be seen in the 
churches’ evangelistic plans. The ‘occupational evangelism’ committee 
of the Kyodan, the united Church in Japan, is closely concerned with 
educating church members in their responsibilities among workers in 
factories, offices, mines and wherever there are large concentrations 
of labour. Christian labour centres have already been established in 
Hokkaido, Kyushu and Fukushima ken (among the coalminers). 
Another centre nears completion in Osaka and two more are to open 
elsewhere in 1956. Labour Sunday was again widely observed. 

It was fitting that churches which are pre-occupied with the con- 
stantly reiterated challenge of the vast rural population should begin 
the year with a central conference on rural evangelism, held in Tokyo, 
with the participation of Dr John Reisner, of Agricultural Missions, 
New York. An important outcome of the conference was that it brought 
the already discussed scheme to form a Christian Rural Fellowship a 
good deal nearer realization. Plans were made to increase the number 
of the much-needed rural centres, to provide ‘refresher’ courses for 
rural workers, in order to equip them to serve in the changing social 
situation, and to promote the home and family life movement. The 
National Christian Council’s department of rural evangelism is mean- 
while organizing, over the next few years, a series of area study con- 
ferences (with substantial financial aid from the Ford Foundation, of 
New York). ‘Two have in fact taken place, in Hokkaido and at the 
International Christian University, in the course of the year. Quite 
apart from the challenge implicit in the government reforms in the 
direction of merging smaller villages in single units, indicated in our 
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last survey, the group structure of village life confronts the evangelist 
in Japan in a special way with the obligation which is present in so many 
parts of Asia to see his task as one of proclaiming the Gospel not only, 
or even primarily, to the individual but to whole groups, and of 
understanding fundamentally what such group existence involves. It 
was for its emphasis on the need for fundamental study of the social 
framework of the rural areas and for its recognition that existing methods 
of evangelism no longer suffice, that the second of the two conferences 
referred to above was specially notable. 

An event of the year was the dedication, in January, of ‘the Christian 
Audio-Visual Centre’, the new headquarters of the National Christian 
Council’s Audio-Visual Aids Commission (Avaco), which is also to 
establish branch film libraries at places near enough to Tokyo to be 
served by a central library there. Christian workers as a whole note the 
increasing influence of Christian broadcasts as a channel of evangelism 
among people as radio-minded as the Japanese. 

A conference of some 600 church school-teachers held at Doshisha 
in May laid much stress on the importance of reading material of high 
quality as part of the training of children and on the need for stories 
for children with a Christian emphasis. The Christian Writers’ Associa- 
tion is to form monthly study groups in the fields of fiction, evangelistic 
literature and children’s literature, with a view to improving the quality 
of their work. A summer ‘workshop’ and conference for Christian 
writers was organized in July by the literature committee of the Kyodan. 
The Y.M.C.A. in Kyoto is setting up a book centre for the display and 
sale of all available Christian publications. 

Interesting initiative in outreach is to be seen in the selection by the 
Council of Co-operation (representing the Kyodan, the mission boards 
which co-operate with it and the associated schools and institutions) 
of Hokkaido, where the churches are few in number in relation to the 
rate at which the region is developing, as a special area for pioneer 
evangelism. A campaign among the blind, who number 100,000 
(2,000 of them Christians), has been organized by the Council of 
Evangelism for the Blind, centred in the Kansai area and providing 
retreats, fellowship meetings and evangelistic gatherings led by blind 
pastors. The Japan Episcopal Church recently opened at Sapporo, 
Hokkaido, as part of an experiment in putting financial resources into 
work in non-Christian institutions, a student Christian centre, in 
which to minister to the students of the government university in 

Hokkaido. It is extending the scheme (with assistance from the 
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Protestant Episcopal Church of America) to five other government 
universities. The Japan Baptist Convention is undertaking pioneer 
evangelism in five places: Hakodate, Tokyo-Shinjyuku, Gifu, Tottori 
and Kawasaki. 

Christian medical developments include a new 65-bed hospital opened 
by the Southern Presbyterian mission in Osaka and the further extension 
of the Japan Baptist Hospital, the first units of which were opened in 
Kyoto, with a Japanese and American staff, in 1954. 

Correspondents in Japan publish interesting figures concerning the 
impact of the non-Roman Catholic Christian schools, which, again, it 
is pointed out, draw a percentage (0-6) of the student population, 
noticeably higher than the percentage (0-27) of Christians to the total 
population of Japan. The disparity in numbers between boys and 
girls in schools, which is conspicuous in government institutions, is 
also less marked in the Christian schools, which have been the pioneers 
in the education of girls. Recent enrolment figures at the International 
Christian University show an increase in the student body from 353 to 
490 and in faculty members from 58 to 71. Ten per cent of the student 
bodyare non-Japanese, a figure which it is hoped to raise, in due course, 
in the international atmosphere which the institution seeks to foster, 
to 25 per cent. The graduating class of St Paul’s (Protestant Episcopal) 
University had 422 Christians among its 953 students—44 per cent. It 
is remarked that only 12 per cent of the original group of 1,180 were 
Christians when the class entered four years ago. The Japan Christian 
College, an interdenominational and intermission institution, opened in 
the suburbs of Tokyo in April, with an all-Christian student body of 110, 
engaged in training as evangelists, pastors or teachers. Christian Edu- 
cation Week, organized in September by the National Christian Council, 
took as its theme ‘Christ who unites the world’, which is also the title of 
the World Sunday-school Convention to be held in Japan in 1958. 

The General Assembly of the Kyodan which met in October 1954 was 
notable for the election of a new group of officers on lines which reflect 
the general tendency within that church for the leadership to pass into 
the hands of younger ministers. The Rev. Ken Muto is now Moderator, 
while Dr Kozaki’s long experience remains at the Church’s disposal 
through his membership of the Executive Committee. There is an 
encouraging increase in the number of laymen serving on the latter 
body, which is now composed of fourteen ministers and thirteen laymen. 
The keenness evident in the General Assembly’s vote in favour of 
sending a Goodwill Mission to China reflects, in addition to general 
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Christian concern for fellowship with a sister-church after a period of 
inevitable estrangement, the marked tendency to turn to her eastern 
neighbours rather than to the West, which has been a recent trend in 
Japan. The confession of faith, also adopted at the October 1954 
Assembly, and which had been under discussion for some time, repre- 
sents a deep longing for real and fundamental union among the bodies 
which form the Kyodan. The terms of the Creed recognize the Old and 
New Testaments as ‘the sole canon’, the Triune God as the One Supreme 
Being, Grace as the means by which He accomplishes His purpose and 
the Church as the Body of Christ. 

Relationships with missionaries within the Kyodan and the rdéle 
which they can play in Japan to-day were fully and frankly discussed 
at a conference between the missionaries and the Kyodan youth com- 
mission in April. The deliberations brought home the task of the 
missionary to help, to the extent that he is invited to do so, to strengthen 
the Church at the centre, more especially in view of the steady flow of 
young life through the churches. 

It is a pleasure to record that Dr William Axling, veteran American 
missionary, has been made an honorary citizen of Tokyo, the first 
foreigner to be thus honoured. 


OKINAWA 


Evangelism in Okinawa has been strengthened by the ordination, at 
the time of a visit carried out by the Presiding Bishop of the Japan 
Episcopal Church, of five priests, one of them, sent from Japan, at 
work in a leper colony, two from Korea and two from Hawaii. An 
outcome of an earlier visit by the Bishop of South Tokyo has been the 
decision of the whole island of Ezena to become Christian and to build 
a Christian chapel. The Japan Episcopal Church has allocated Y300,000 
for work in Okinawa, where other churches, on Methodist initiative, 
are already at work on lines looking towards a united church and 
which is one of the fields to benefit by co-operative planning for 
evangelism undertaken by the National Christian Council of Japan. 
The Japan Baptist Convention is to send missionaries to Okinawa. 


KOREA 


The reconstruction which proceeds apace in the Republic of South 
Korea does so amid a good deal of political tension. The fact that the 
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neutral nations’ supervisory commission includes in its composition 
representatives of nations under Communist rule has evoked vehement 
antagonism on the part of the South Korean Government which, 
feeling that the Republic is thereby exposed to Communist investigation 
at the price of its security, has insistently pressed for the commission’s 
withdrawal. A more recent development, equally disturbing to the 
country’s life, was the Government’s proposal, advanced in August, 
to ‘assume control’ of territory south of the 38th parallel which has 
been administered since the armistice by North Korea. 

In spite, however, of an atmosphere of uncertainty, Korea presents 
an unmistakably constructive front; and the return to the capital of 
many organizations in public life which have hitherto operated from 
makeshift headquarters in the south has given a noticeable impetus to 
the country’s morale and to the rate at which rebuilding goes ahead. 
Progress is conspicuous in the field of education. It is estimated in a 
recent report in the Times Educational Supplement that at the end of 
the war some 64 per cent of the school buildings had been destroyed or 
badly damaged, and 38 per cent of the elementary school teachers, and 
at least 50 per cent of the university and college teachers, killed or 
deported to the north. Yet to-day, rehabilitation, through Unkra and 
other relief organizations, has been such that it is claimed that 2,278,900 
out of 3,500,000 children of school age are attending school. Foremost 
in plans is the acceleration of the training of teachers, the shortage of 
which, it is reckoned, can be made good within the next four years. 

Growth in Korean initiative in medical work is exemplified by 
developments in the hospital maintained by the Friends Service Unit 
in Kunsan, where it is anticipated that, as European workers complete 
their two years of service, much of their responsibility will have been 
assumed by Korean workers. The training side of the hospital’s work 
is developing strongly, with two categories of students, seeking to 
become either assistant or fully qualified nurses, in training at the same 
time. The addition of four Korean doctors to the staff has considerably 
eased the strain on available personnel. Korea Church World Service 
has been active, among many other undertakings, in assisting medical 
reconstruction. Help has been afforded in the rebuilding of the hospitals 
in Inchon, Seoul, Pusan and Masan; a mobile X-ray unit is in service 
in the campaign against tuberculosis (which takes an annual toll of 
400 people per 100,000) and 3,459 patients had, at the last reports, been 
treated by the Korea Church World Service travelling clinic which visits 
the more remote frontier regions and those with no medical service. 
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The needs of women widowed in the war remain an outstanding 
concern. One very successful project in promoting self-help among them 
has been the opening of co-operative shops in which their handiwork 
is sold direct in the retail market and which they themselves help to 
maintain. Training in trades, such as tailoring, dressmaking and 
weaving, and in such professions as midwifery, continues. 

Though participation in practical measures of rehabilitation still 
figures largely in the churches’ reports and constitutes a considerable 
element in Christian witness, direct evangelism goes on. Korea has 
been notable for its response to the movement for the Christian home 
and family life, in the promotion of which Dr Irma Highbaugh has 
visited several countries of Asia. There have been an increasing number 
of requests for consultation with her, and groups of different categories 
—university students, ‘teen-ager’ groups from the churches, church 
women leaders, parents of both pre-school children and ‘teen-agers’— 
have met to study the subject. It is significant of the growing insight 
into the Christian home as fundamental to Christian witness that both 
the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. included the subject for the first time 
in their summer conferences and that the Methodist theological college 
has introduced Dr Highbaugh’s programme into both its regular and 
its special courses. 

In common with Japan, Korea has benefited by a visit from Dr 
Reisner, with whom discussions took place on the need to develop 
leadership training for rural work, church membership, here again, 
being centred largely in the towns. The rural training centre maintained 
by the Methodist Church in Taejon and the farm operated in that area 
jointly by the Presbyterian churches and the Methodist Church should, 
it is emphasized, be given every chance to expand. The Presbyterian 
(U.S.) mission has established a Bible Institute at Kwangju, at which to 
train lay evangelists for the country churches. 

In Korea, again, radio evangelism is growing, with a new Christian 
broadcasting station, HLKY (‘the Radio Voice of Christian Korea’) in 
operation since December 1954, under the leadership of the National 
Christian Council. Christian programmes have increased, with the 
introduction of Sunday morning broadcasts, to thirty-five hours a week. 
A substantial radio audience has already been established and there are 
encouraging requests for Bible courses. We note the decision of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society to build a new ‘Bible House’ in Seoul, 
half the cost of it to be met by a gift from ‘American Financial Aid for 
Korea’. 
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Outreach is reported by the Presbyterian (U.S.) mission into the 
province of Choong Chung Namdo, north of its established field, where 
no missionary of any denomination is engaged in full-time work, and 
where two Korean Presbyterian churches are asking for help. 

The provision of a trained ministry at a rate which will keep pace 
with the need remains a challenge. A practical difficulty, apart from the 
task of fostering vocations to the ministry, is the provision of adequate 
stipends in a country in which the cost of living and the value of the 
currency achieve as little stability as in Korea. The plans of the Anglican 
Church to rebuild its theological college in Seoul have not so far been 
realized. The Right Rev. John Daly, Bishop of Accra and formerly 
Bishop of Gambia, has succeeded Bishop Cooper as the Anglican 
Bishop in Korea. The appointment of a Korean priest as rector of the 
Orthodox Church in Seoul has greatly strengthened the life of a congre- 
gation for long dependent on the ministrations of passing Orthodox 
chaplains. 

In general, the vigour with which Christians have thrown themselves 
into the task of rebuilding, often from the very foundations, has reflected 
itself over the whole Republic; and for all their poverty the churches 
have increased in membership. People at the heart of church life, 
however, also discern some tendency to the grouping of Christians 
independently of the churches, especially on the part of Christian 
students. A ‘no church movement’ is taking shape among thoughtful 
and educated people who give much time to Bible study but who reject 
the idea of church membership. A pre-millennial movement, too, is 
growing in strength and is drawing people to some extent away from 
the churches. Incoming missions of a less co-operative character are 
constituting something of a problem in a country where conditions 
require the closest possible fellowship between the Christian organiza- 
tions; and the need to support the National Christian Council, with 
moral and material means, is widely recognized and urged. 


THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Observers of the political and economic scene in China outline a 
picture of development towards an ‘industrialized, socialist society’, 
through the early stages of which the Republic is now passing. Over a 
year has elapsed since the first National People’s Congress met, in 
September 1954, as a result of the elections to the ‘People’s Congresses’ 
held earlier in the year. The continued emphasis on the development of 
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heavy industry as a basic policy for the immediate future is borne out 
by the high proportion of students in the universities and colleges who 
graduate in engineering. Radio reports from Peking in September 
estimated the number of students in higher education institutions at 
289,000 (an increase of 37,000 over the preceding year), 110,000 of them 
in the faculty of engineering. Much of the heavy industry plant and some 
universities and schools are reported to be moving to the West and 
North-west. 

Opinions vary as to the situation in which the churches now find 
themselves. The occasional visitor is often impressed by appearances of 
religious freedom, and Mr Chou En-lai’s declaration at the Bandung 
Conference that such freedom does, in fact, exist has to be recorded. 
Other opinion, however, speaks in more qualifying and monitory 
tones of the gradual undermining of Christian life, of which the 
average church member is perhaps unaware, and the step by step 
effacement of its distinctive character as everything becomes emerged 
in the Communist pattern. Enough instances are recorded, moreover, 
to show that anything less than whole-hearted support of the régime, 
at the expense of Christian freedom of expression, can result in 
restrictions on a citizen’s liberty of movement. The reminder continues 
at the same time to be voiced that obsession with the evils of western, 
democratic influence, as personified in the Christian Church, is still far 
from eliminated. Reports received of the arrest in August of Pastor 
Wang Ming-tao, a noted and influential Christian preacher and 
writer, against whom public accusation has already, unsuccessfully, 
been levelled in 1954, indicate his accusers’ determination to prove 
him guilty of continued sympathy with western, ‘imperialist’ Christians. 

Instances are still reported of resistance on the part of groups of 
Christians to the persecution of individual leaders and of the im- 
pression which their refusal to co-operate in accusation meetings makes. 
Evidence, meanwhile, of church life in different areas adds up to 
an impressive total. The celebration of the Christmas festival in 1954 
was again remarkable for the size of the congregations in such centres 
as Shanghai and Canton; and a feature of the Christmas services was 
the inclusion of baptisms, three churches in Shanghai, for instance, 
reporting over a hundred people baptized. From areas as far apart as 
Shanghai, Sinkiang and Yunnan there is news of an increase in the 
number of church members and of systematic evangelism by the laity. 
Far from becoming lost, moreover, in the vast crowd of students in 
the government universities in which the Christian institutions have 
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been merged, there are accounts of Christian students seeking each 
other out and banding themselves together for prayer and Bible study. 
Student consecration services are often preceded by all-night prayer 
meetings. After his recent visit to China, Dr Hromadka, of Czecho- 
solvakia, commented on the peculiar depth of the study of the Bible in 
China to-day, and on the way in which those engaged in it clearly derive 
a greater strength from it in the light of the crisis through which they 
themselves, as Christians, are passing. 

An instance of the demand for the Bible is the request for Testaments 
in the Mongolian language, which have been despatched to Mongolia 
from Hongkong, via Peking. A group of Christians are reported to be 
at work at a new translation of the Old Testament, from the Hebrew. 
The Christian youth organizations show a healthy situation. At the 
meeting of the executive committee of the National Committee of the 
Y.W.C.A. in Peking in June, thirteen city associations were reported to 
be in operation, with an attendance of 250,000 members in the course of 
the previous year at the various associations’ activities. The Y.M.C.A. 
numbers twenty-six city associations, widely distributed over the 
country. Eagerness for renewal of contact with the outside world has 
been somewhat marked among people in general and within the 
churches ; and the change which is noted in the Chinese approach to 
international relations is illustrated by the release of the remaining body 
of U.S.A. citizens still in custody. The British group from the Society of 
Friends which left on a visit to China in September made friendly and 
instructive contacts in the highest political quarters (with a two-hour 
interview with the Prime Minister) and with a wide circle of Christian 
leaders and communities. 

The attraction of China, meanwhile, to the outside world, may be 
gauged to some extent by the claim of the Peking Daily that nearly 
one thousand students (principally from U.S.S.R., the People’s 
Democracies, Finland, India and Indonesia) are now in the universities. 
Equally to be noted, however, is the fact that the number of Chinese 
teachers in the U.S.A. was reported (in the April issue of the China 
Bulletin) to be 605, as against 359 a year previously. The concern of the 
People’s Republic for Chinese outside China is to be seen in the fact 
that the National People’s Congress includes deputies who represent 
them; and a treaty on dual citizenship was recently signed between 
China and Indonesia, which gives Chinese living in the latter country 
two years in which to decide of which country they wish to become 
citizens. 


. 
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FORMOSA 


While the greater part of Christian life and outreach in Formosa 
centres in the activities of the church built up in fellowship with the 
Canadian and English Presbyterian missions, the steady influx of 
missionaries of other denominations continues to bring some change, 
as indicated in an earlier survey, into the picture as a whole. It is 
estimated that of the 350 non-Roman Catholic missionaries now in 
Formosa, many of them formerly at work in the mainland of China, 
only some fifteen to twenty co-operate with the Presbyterian Church 
of the island ; and though circumstances continue to add urgency to the 
undoubted opportunity which prevails and though the need and the 
scope for evangelists are very great, concern is still voiced over the 
tendency of many in-coming workers to proceed on lines that tend to 
develop new and independent church groups, in a country in which 
the presentation of the Christian Faith has been particularly free from 
denominational differences in the past. An over-lavish use of money 
on the part of newcomers is also remarked upon, and the danger.of 
thereby weakening the independence which Christians in Formosa 
have come to enjoy. 

Reports of the Presbyterian Church indicate further extension and 
consolidation, as recorded in our last survey, through the building up 
of new, even if small, congregations. A preaching station has been 
opened outside Tainan, at which at present about fifteen families 
gather for worship, forming one more link in the chain of Christian 
witness across the island. Chang Hwa Christian Hospital plays an ever- 
increasing part in the life of Formosa and draws people from all parts 
of the island for treatment. It has recently benefited from improvements 
in equipment and in facilities for service and in an extension of the 
medical staff. Formosan doctors who have been studying abroad are 
also due back soon. 

In the course of the year the Taiwan Lutheran Church was organized, 
with one thousand baptized members distributed over thirteen congre- 
gations. The church is associated with the Taiwan Lutheran Mission, 
a union of missionaries from eight boards formerly associated with the 
Lutheran Church of China. 

At Tunghai University, the Christian institution which opened its 
first classes in 1954, Mr Tseng Yo-nung, lately Professor of English 
Literature in Taiwan National University, has been appointed President. 
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SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


NE country or another in South-east Asia has been the scene, in 

the course of the year, of gatherings which have drawn the 
churches of the region together for consultation. At the beginning of 
March an all-Asia conference on audio-visual aids assembled at 
Bangkok, THAILAND, and delegates from eleven countries of Asia 
pooled their experiences of this rapidly developing means of evangelism 
in relation to the whole problem of communication. The high pro- 
portion of western delegates, however, especially as regards technicians, 
brought home how recently audio-visual aids have been introduced 
into evangelism in Asia and how necessary it is to train Asian technical 
experts in their use. Participants in the conference who have special 
responsibility in the field of theological education also took the 
opportunity to discuss plans for a proposed South-east Asia theological 
education conference, to be sponsored by the International Missionary 
Council, the World Council of Churches and the Nanking Board, 
and arrived once more at the final choice of Bangkok as the most 
suitable place at which to hold it, early in 1956. Each country is mean- 
while to hold group meetings and to organize preparatory study 
conferences. Later in the year representatives of the Bible Societies 
at work in South-east Asia met in Singapore, MALAYA, more especially 
to consider the challenge of the Chinese outside China. Interesting 
developments arising out of the meeting include the appointment of 
Chinese assistants to the field secretaries in several of these countries 
and an increasing emphasis on colportage work throughout the area. 
In July, HONGKONG, in turn, in which so much consultation and 
initiative centres, welcomed delegates from Japan, Korea, Formosa, 
the Philippines, Malaya, Thailand and Indonesia to a meeting, as an 
outcome of which the Asia Council of Oecumenical Mission was 
founded and which, while its title would suggest a wider scope than 
such a council can probably meet, represents growing concern for a 
sharing of energies and resources in a common task. HONGKONG was 
also the scene of a meeting of leaders of the Anglican Church, called 
as a result of discussions which took place during the Minneapolis 
congress in 1954, to establish a Council of the Episcopal Church of 
South-east Asia. The new council, which is to meet every second year, 
_ gave much attention, again, to the needs of the Chinese oversea, to 
the publication of a new Book of Common Prayer in Chinese, to the 
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fostering of vocations, to the challenge of Islam and to the possibility, 
in consultation with churches already at work there, of undertaking 
a field of evangelism in THAILAND, in addition to the work of the 
chaplaincy maintained in Bangkok. 

The decision of the United Board for Christian Colleges in China 
(of New York) to re-name itself the United Board for Christian 
Higher Education in Asia reflects the inevitable change in the focus 
of its attention, its principal support now being centred on Tunghai 
University, Formosa, Chung Chi College, Hongkong, and (to a 
rather smaller extent), the Indonesian Christian University, Djakarta. 
Chung Chi College, which at the latest available reports had 350 
students enrolled, one half of them women, and with an all-Chinese 
staff, graduated in June the first senior class to complete the four-year 
course since the college’s foundation in 1951. The college was estab- 
lished particularly to provide the four years of general higher education 
required as part of the basic training for Christian leadership, whether 
in the ministry or in the teaching profession. The Council on Christian 
Literature for Oversea Chinese, established four years ago in Hong- 
kong, published sixty-four new titles in 1955 and has opened bookrooms 
in Sarawak and Java. 

Turning to the individual countries of the area, we look first at 
INDO-CHINA. The re-settlement in South Vietnam of the greater 
number of the refugees from the north, who were estimated in October 
at over 850,000, has been achieved amid much political disturbance 
which eventuated, after M. Ngo Dinh Diem’s resounding victory at 
the October referendum, in the country being declared a republic, 
a development which, however representative of popular opinion it 
may be, is felt to defer still further any likelihood of reunion with 
northern Vietnam. Reports, meanwhile, of the prospects in Christian 
work lay increasing stress on the non-Christian religious affiliations 
which divide South Vietnam, and on the political power which certain 
sects, notably the Cao Dai sect, seek to wield. 

Many of the churches, however, which suffered material disruption 
through the war have re-established themselves on a self-supporting 
basis. New programmes for evangelistic advance have been worked 
out. Missionaries of the Christian and Missionary Alliance have been 
able to penetrate to the southernmost point of South Vietnam, an area 
hitherto closed to Christian work. Gospel teams, Vietnamese and 
Chinese in composition, have met with an encouraging response in the 
South. The needs of young people call for urgent reinforcements of 
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workers trained to work among the young, and especially to serve in a 
Bible-teaching ministry. Wide freedom of movement for missionaries 
is reported from Cambodia and a number of centres have been re- 
occupied by Cambodian pastors. The Bible school at Ta Khmau has 
drawn a steady attendance for its six-month session, and an increase 
in missionary forces has made it possible to plan short-term Bible 
schools in every district. Pioneer work is in process at Kompong 
Thom, and Kratie and is becoming a centre for evangelistic movement 
on the Mekong river, which also facilitates penetration to the tribes- 
people of the interior. The most favourable reports in Indo-China 
come from Laos, where ‘unprecedented advance’ is recorded. A 
significant development is the formation, by the Christian people 
themselves, of a provincial national church committee, to stimulate 
evangelism in Xieng Khouang province. There are prospects of a 
similar council being set up in Luang Prabang province as well. 

The great majority of Christians in THAILAND are members of the 
Church of Christ in Thailand, which itself grew largely out of the 
pioneer work of the Presbyterian mission (U.S.A.) and which has 
nearly doubled its membership in the last ten years. Recent indications 
of that church’s condition are the building in Bangkok, out of funds 
raised largely by church members, of a four-story headquarters, with 
accommodation for conferences and for visiting church leaders from 
abroad, and the opening of a student Christian centre at Chulalongkorn 
(government) University, to provide a Christian place of residence 
for the Christian students there, both men and women, and to facilitate 
contact with the non-Christian, generally Buddhist, students. A good 
deal of further outreach is reported by mission boards. A newcomer, 
to work in co-operation with the Church of Christ in Thailand, is the 
German Marburger Mission. The American Baptist Foreign Mission 
has increased the number of mission families stationed in Chiengmai 
for the purpose of work among the Karens, among whom twenty-one 
Baptist churches, with a membership of about one thousand, have 
grown up. The Christian and Missionary Alliance, whose main work 
centres in the north-east, with its five major languages, has also opened 
one new station in the southern province of Chantaburi and is planning 
new work among the Kui tribes. China Inland Mission workers 
transferred from China have made a preliminary survey of prospects 
for work among the Aka tribe in north Thailand. The mission’s medical 
workers have opened their first clinic in central THAILAND at Inburi, 
and others are being planned. A centre has also been established at 
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Sungei Golok, strategically chosen to give access to border movement 
among the inhabitants of MALAYA across the river. 

The development of missionary work outside the Church of Christ 
in Thailand is felt to give added urgency to the need to maintain some 
machinery for co-operation, and the revival (at the time of the visit of 
Dr R. B. Manikam, East-Asia Secretary of the I.M.C. and the World 
Council of Churches, in 1953), of the Interim Committee of the 
National Christian Council, to bring together such bodies as are 
willing to co-operate, has facilitated some joint planning. Another 
meeting of the committee was held in 1955, taking advantage, again, 
of Dr Manikam’s attendance at the audio-visual aids conference in 
Bangkok; and the discussion of proposals for strengthening the group, 
both in diversity of membership and in the direction of establishing 
a satisfactory balance between missionary and Thai Christian repre- 
sentation, improves the prospects of co-operation. 

Political developments in MALAYA, with the constantly increasing 
pressure for immediate self-government brought to a head when the 
Alliance party carried all before it at the Federation of Malaya 
elections in July, have done nothing to lessen the immense challenge 
to the training of Christian leadership, in every field of service, which 
confronts the Church. The fundamental problem remains that of 
providing Christian schools in a land where, with a steadily rising 
birth rate, an unusually high proportion of the population is of school 
age. Within the Christian schools must be fostered, moreover, the 
vocations to the ministry which will need more and more to be drawn, 
in a land as absorbed in independence as is Malaya, from within the 
country itself. Reports from Trinity College, the joint theological 
seminary in Singapore which serves the Methodist, Anglican and 
Presbyterian churches, give a total of twenty-eight full-time students, 
roughly half of them women, in residence, and the need for expansion 
is readily acknowledged. An encouraging point is the increase in the 
number of Chinese-speaking students. The demand for trained 
Christian workers to serve in the new villages does not decrease, for 
all the fine record of achievement which the churches can claim in that 
sphere. An article later in this issue of the Review outlines the distribu- 
tion of this work among the churches and mission boards and the plans 
made for its extension. 

The report of the meeting of the General Council of the Malayan 
Christian Council, held in February, suggests much strength of purpose 


in the field of co-operation. One outcome of the meeting was the 
2 
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initiation of a special movement of evangelism in every branch and 
department of the Council’s work, the congregations of the churches 
to form the evangelizing units. The Council has enlarged its personnel, 
with the appointment of a Chinese pastor, the Rev. Peter Hsieh, as 
assistant general secretary. The Baptist Missionary Society has 
seconded a missionary couple as literature secretaries, and the 
Methodist Church a Chinese Christian as literature secretary for that 
language. There is in general a noticeably keen response to Christian 
literature ventures. Literature tours among the rubber workers of the 
Johore estates, undertaken by Friends Service Council workers in 
collaboration with the Malayan Christian Council and the local 
churches, have had good results; and a Bible and Book exhibition 
carried out in Ipoh by the Bible Societies of Malaya with the Christian 
Council, in the course of which displays were set out at three centrally 
situated schools, enabled some 5000 students, mostly from non- 
Christian homes, to see the Bible in their own languages. The Christian 
Council (which has welcomed to its membership the Orthodox Syrian 
Church) has also been active in church union negotiations, and much 
importance is attached to the ‘faith and order’ conversations which 
have been carried on and which eventuated, at a conference held at 
Blakang Mati, in a faith and order document which is under 
consideration by the churches. 

In spite of its minority position, the Church in INDONESIA grows at a 
pace that makes exacting demands on available evangelists; and the 
extent of the pressure for a greater number of trained ministers is a 
healthy sign of the Church’s vitality. The response on the part of non- 
Christians, even in areas in which church life and witness are not at 
their strongest, suggests a field wide open to Christian approach, 
though in Indonesia, again, where the Church has developed largely 
on unified lines, the coming of new sects, with a different doctrine of 
the Church and a different conception of the Sacraments, is evoking 
a good deal of apprehension. 

Christian education has made strides. The Christian University 
began its third year of operation in September. Even though it has no 
buildings of its own, and thus must hold late afternoon sessions in 
borrowed quarters, it attracts a high calibre of student to its courses 
in economics, literature and languages, and education. The Christian 
University will, it is hoped, receive a governmental charter when 
Parliament has framed the relevant university legislation. Nommensen 
Batak University, established by the Batak Church (H.K.B.P.) began 
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its second year of work on the new sixty-three-acre campus at 
Pematang Siantar, in the Lake Toba region of Sumatra. A private 
institution, Gamaliel University for Chinese and English and Chinese- 
speaking students, has opened in its own plant in Djakarta, offering 
courses in evangelism, but with plans for faculties of law, economics 
and other subjects. A new plant for the theological college in Djakarta 
has been completed, and a total of almost fifty students enrolled in its 
five classes. The dormitory of the theological school of Eastern Indo- 
nesia, at Makassar, has been completed, to accommodate 140 students, 
and the erection of classroom buildings has begun. The enrolment in 
September 1955 was approximately sixty. At the opening of the school 
year, 1955, the theological school of the Mennonite Church of north- 
central Java united with the school of the Church of East Java, at 
Malang. A number of synods also conduct Bible Schools, in which 
unordained lay leaders and evangelists are given a two-year training 
course. Most of the congregations in Indonesia are ministered to by 
men so trained. 

Self-support and self-government are increasing, both in the ‘mass- 
movement’ churches in Batak-land, Minahasa, the Moluccas, Timor 
and Celebes, and in the ‘gathered’ churches, in Java, Bali and parts 
of Sumatra, where Christians have been converted one-by-one from 
Muslim and Hindu backgrounds. Sixty German ministers, it is pointed 
out, were attached to the Batak Church in 1922; to-day there are 
but three. No western personnel serves the synods of Minahasa 
and the Moluccas; the ‘synod of Timor has invited a team of Dutch, 
Australian and American fraternal workers and technicians, two of 
whom (one Dutch, one Australian) arrived late in 1955. 

The Council of Churches is expanding its activities. An Indonesian 
secretary has been invited to direct the newly set up audio-visual 
aid department. The theological commission organized a three-weeks 
conference on Christian education for a hundred pastors and other 
religious workers in June, under the leadership of Dean Elmer 
Homrighausen, of Princeton Theological Seminary, U.S.A. Plans are 
in hand for adding secretaries to initiate departments on women’s 
work and home and family life. The Council has held a consultation 
on Christian medical work to consider ways and means of staffing the 
more than forty Christian hospitals and of adjusting to the fact of 
reduced government subsidies. The Council’s News Letter (Berits 
DGI) has a paid circulation of more than nine hundred monthly. The 
Christian Literature Society published forty-seven new titles in the 
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Indonesian language during 1954 and the first six months of 1955, with 
a sale of more than a third of a million volumes. The Society has 
leased a press in order to publish for itself. 

The highlight of the year in BoRNEO has been the celebration in June 
of the centenary of the Anglican Church there. In the course of it an 
ordination—the largest in the history of the diocese—took place. 
Seven Dayaks and one Chinese were made deacon and one Dayak 
deacon was ordained priest, an event significant in the first place in 
relation to the fostering of vocations with which the Church is 
constantly concerned and also for the reinforcement which it represents 
of a ministry still sparsely distributed over a field that is rich in 
opportunity. Second only to the building up of a strong ministry is 
the educational challenge; and the appeal for trained teachers from 
among young men and women from Britain and Australia (to serve 
until a sufficient number of Asians are qualified) loses nothing in the 
intensity with which it is voiced. The need is particularly urgent in 
Sarawak and North Borneo, where the Government turns to the 
Church to implement its plans to extend education, but where the 
Church must still maintain the particular character of its schools. 
St Luke’s school, Simanggang, again, in the Sea Dayak area, reports 
an overwhelming enrolment, with over 150 on the waiting list for 
boarders. The Government teacher-training college, which has an 
Anglican chaplain on its staff, has proved a promising field of 
evangelism, and an encouraging proportion of the students become 
baptized and confirmed. The majority of them, however, are appointed 
to teach in schools in which they are often somewhat isolated from 
church life; and the need to work out ways of maintaining pastoral 
contact with what is potentially a vigorous element in the Church is 
much in mind. 

The Basel mission reports good results from its work among the 
Dusuns, 180 of whom (including eighty children) had, at the last 
reports, been baptized. Another 850, 400 of them young people, are 
preparing for baptism, and building has begun on a mission house at 
Sikuati. 

Methodist advance includes the dedication of the first church on the 
Lower Rejang river (Sarawak), for the Iban Christians among whom 
work was begun only in 1953, when an Iban delegation, seeing what 
Christianity had done for their fellow-tribesmen in Kapit and in the 
_ up-river regions, sought out the missionaries in Sibu. 
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INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA 


INDIA 


i eo outstanding réle that India plays in international life was 
brilliantly illustrated at the Bandung, Indonesia, conference, where 
Mr Nehru’s vigorously positive contribution did as much to further 
the purpose for which the gathering was called as did that of Mr 
Chou En-lai in creating a new sense of China’s willingness to take part 
in international discussion. In the domestic field, too, Mr Nehru’s 
determination to overcome the social and economic problems that 
still confront the country (his resolute expression of which was a 
feature of the meeting of the Indian National Congress at Avadi, 
Madras), throws a strong light on aspects of India’s life in which the 
Christian community is much involved. The question of Goa, too, 
has been a lively one over the greater part of the year, and the efforts 
maintained at the highest level to work patiently towards agreement 
through peaceful means lost a good deal of ground through the 
unruliness and rioting in a number of Indian cities with which gathering 
national emotion on the subject has found expression. The Kashmir 
issne, still to be settled between India and Pakistan, begins to show 
some prospect of solution in that a growing body of opinion appears 
to recognize the necessity for the Kashmiri people themselves to decide 
the matter, whether by plebiscite or by other means. In its approach 
to Communism, the Congress Party has assumed a more outspoken 
attitude, frankly associating Indian Communism with Russia and 
China and fostering, at the time of the elections in Andhra, an alliance 
known as the United Congress Front, which won, in the event, a 
conclusive victory. The réle of the Communist Party in India, however, 
since Russia’s adoption, in the course of the year, of an attitude of 
non-interference in India’s affairs, has become what it describes as 
that of a ‘corrective Opposition’, the policy of which will be further 
elucidated at the congress to be held at Calicut at the end of the year. 

The acceptability and position of the western missionary has been 
the subject of continued discussion; and there has been renewed 
evidence, in public pronouncement and in recognition of the needs of 
the situation within the Church itself, that the missionary has still a 
part to play in partnership with and at the invitation of the Indian 
Church. A further instance of the identification of a mission with a 
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church is afforded by the action of the western India mission of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. in merging itself with the Kolhapur 
Church Council of the United Church of North India. 

There has been much negotiation with the Government over the 
conditions on which missionaries from the countries of the British 
Commonwealth may serve in India, the outcome of which has been 
that their passports are to be given a ‘special endorsement’, valid for 
one year and renewable for one year, rather than requiring a regular 
visa. Missionaries going on furlough, with five years’ residence in India 
behind them, will receive ‘no objection to return’ certificates. 

In the social field, a bill to remove the recognition of caste distinctions 
in Hindu society has elicited comment in the Christian Press. The 
amount of resistance to the bill revealed a strong element of still deeply 
rooted caste feeling, confirmed later in the year in incidents directed 
against ‘untouchables’, notably in Andhra, Indore and certain districts 
of Madras. Indian Christians are themselves not altogether free, it is 
acknowledged, from caste prejudice, and the challenge to vigorous 
pulpit presentation of a social evil which is inconsistent with the Chris- 
tian life has been voiced. On the subject of marriage and divorce, a 
committee of the National Christian Council has been at work on 
a revision of the Indian Christian Marriage Act and of the Divorce 
Act, to be submitted to the Government for subsequent presentation 
to Parliament. A fair amount of agreement is found within the 
Christian community as to the need to revise the Christian Marriage 
Act, intended in the first place for a community which has changed a 
good deal, both socially and culturally, since it was passed. Sharper 
division of opinion is apparent over the Divorce Act, though many 
people recognize both the necessity for the Church to take part in 
changes in the Law which are designed to meet new conditions and the 
importance of not letting legislation on fundamental issues pass 
outside the sphere of Christian influence. As in other countries where 
self-government is of fairly recent achievement, Christian leaders 
continue to urge the Church’s ministry of reconciliation and the 
Christian duty of concern for good government and for the promotion 
of national unity. In India, again, there is evident keenness for a 
Christian mission to visit China, more especially at a time when the 
two countries have had close relationships at a high political level. 

The Church continues to meet with some opposition in more 
_ prejudiced and communally dominated quarters. A bill for ‘regulating 
conversion’, for instance, introduced by a private member, has been 
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closely scrutinized in Christian circles and the necessity for it frankly 
questioned. Though ostensibly intended to facilitate access to statistical 
information, its effect could well be, it is felt, to serve an alarmist 
purpose as to the rate of conversions to the Christian Faith, and to 
expose Christians to the danger of informing against themselves. 
Violent expression of communal feeling at the expense of Christians 
took distressing form in incidents which occurred in Madhya Pradesh, 
where both Christian Indians and missionaries, who had little 
protection from the civil authorities, suffered severely. 

In the field of church union, a wave of encouragement has swept 
over the Church in India at the approval, in July, by the Convocations 
of Canterbury and York of the joint committee’s report on the Church 
of South India, the most significant effects of which are to acknowledge 
the clergy of the Church of South India ‘as true bishops, priests and 
deacons in the Church of God’, to admit communicant members of 
that church to Holy Communion in the Church of England when in 
England, to enable clergy of the Church of South India to preach, 
with the permission of the diocesan bishop, in Anglican churches and 
to permit a bishop or an episcopally ordained presbyter to celebrate 
Holy Communion in an Anglican church while in England, provided 
he does so in Anglican churches only. Comment has been widespread, 
in India and wherever this focal point in the church union issue has 
been watched, on the impressive depth of agreement reached by 
spokesmen of differing churchmanship within the Church of England, 
involving, in some instances, a profoundly responsible modification 
of earlier attitudes, though it is necessary not to overlook a sense of 
disquiet which has gathered force in an active minority within the 
Church of England whose spokesmen at the October sessions of the 
Convocations of Canterbury and York pressed for the postponement 
of action to implement the resolutions adopted in July. 

The Church of South India has also carried further its discussion 
with the Federation of Evangelical Lutheran Churches in South India, 
in a meeting of the joint theological commission of the two bodies in 
Bangalore in April. The discussion of the Lord’s Supper, on which 
the group engaged, led them to the moving declaration that it is 
‘essentially the mystery of the real presence of our Lord Jesus Christ’ 
and that ‘the manner of Christ’s presence in the bread and wine of the 
sacrament is a mystery which our minds cannot comprehend, but which 
we joyfully confess and in which we glory. . . .’ 

In North India, the negotiating committee on church union met in 
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Allahabad in August and made good progress in understanding on 
such questions as the unification of the ministry, the profession of 
faith after baptism in infancy, the delimitation of the dioceses, the 
selection of bishops of the united church and the safeguarding of 
trusts and property. The name of the church, when it comes into 
being, is to be ‘the Church of North India and Pakistan’. 

We record also the healing of the division in the Syrian Orthodox 
Church, as a result of which the re-united church recognizes the 
Supreme Patriarch of Homs, Syria, as the supreme spiritual head of 
the Church in India and abroad, the Indian Catholicos to be the 
ecclesiastical head of the Church in India. 

Oversea outreach has made headway (though we regret to record the 
death of Satya Joseph, the Church of South India’s devoted missionary 
in Papua). The United Church of North India has made its first 
missionary appointments (man and wife) for service in Kenya. An 
ordained missionary from the diocese of Central Travancore has been 
appointed to work among Indians in the diocese of Central Tanganyika 
and a graduate of the theological college in Central Travancore is to 
serve among the Malayalee people in the diocese of Singapore. 

Information assembled by the National Christian Council (which 
is issuing a Handbook on the subject) on the training of voluntary 
lay workers reveals a good deal of experiment in this direction, 
particularly in the rural areas, where the need is greatest. The Madras 
Convention of the Y.M.C.A. was notable for the number of lay 
participants and for an evident desire on the part of members to reach 
out into wider fields of service. Local Y.M.C.A. centres are planning 
to lay greater stress in their programmes on ‘institutes’ for training in 
responsible leadership. 

Conferences were held in the course of the year on ministerial 
training and on the indigenization of Christian worship. The former 
gathering, held at Dornakal, on the initiative of Serampore College, 
brought together the Principals—or their representatives—of fourteen 
colleges to review the L.Th. curriculum in such a way as to strengthen 
the balance between disciplined study and practical training, and to 
ensure that a knowledge of the Bible and of the main doctrines of the 
Christian Faith holds the central place in the programme. The con- 
ference on the indigenization of worship, held at Vishrantinilayam, 
near Bangalore, was the first of its kind. Reports of the discussion 
reveal a keen sense of indigenization as a process which takes place 
naturally when Christian life is strongly rooted in a people, but also a 
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ready recognition of the need to cherish a universal Christian heritage, 
especially in liturgical practices. As an outcome of the conference, a 
survey is to be made of indigenous forms of Christian worship already 
in use, regional or linguistic conferences are to be held and consulta- 
tions to take place with the churches on methods of adapting forms of 
worship to India. 

Reports from the Henry Martyn School of Islamic Studies indicate 
an increase in the numbers of resident students, made possible by an 
enlargement of staff and development of the property at Aligarh. A 
translation department has been set up, as part of the plans for literature 
and extension work. At one stage of the period under review the school 
had an entirely South Indian student group, all engaged on the same 
course. The Bible correspondence course for Muslims has proved very 
effective, especially on account of the personal contact established 
with the students on much more permanent lines than through the 
distribution of tracts. Some change in the outlook of Muslims who 
elected to remain in India at the time of the partition is also commented 
upon. There is evidence of a less fanatical obsession with Islam and of 
acknowledgment of the reality and claims of other religions. 

A survey of evangelistic opportunity among Muslims is to be under- 
taken by the N.C.C. committee on church and evangelism, with the 
co-operation of the regional councils (upon whom responsibility is 
becoming increasingly devolved) and the Henry Martyn School. An 
interesting development in the purpose of understanding the Church’s 
environment in India is the foundation of the Christian Retreat and _ 
Study Centre at Rajpur, Dehra Dun, U.P., which has completed its 
first year, and which represents an endeavour to help meet, in north 
India, the widely acknowledged need for facilities to strengthen the 
spiritual and intellectual life of the Church. 

Christian educational work shares to the full in the pressure that is 
put upon higher educational institutions. In a recent survey of the 
situation, Principal D. G. Moses, of Hislop College, Nagpur, comments 
on the total of 679 colleges affiliated to universities, revealed in 
statistics for 1953, compared with a total of 414 in 1948, a significant 
feature of the growth being the increase in the number of women 
enrolled, to a figure of nearly one-eighth of the total. Admissions to 
professional and technical institutions, again, rose from 6,000 in 1947 
to 12,700 in 1953. Government recognition of the rdle of the Christian 
institutions in India to-day may be illustrated here from the report 
of the Union Christian training college for teachers in secondary 
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schools, Berhampore, which, at the request of the West Bengal Govern- 
ment and with material assistance from it, has further enlarged the 
size of its student body and has extended its buildings and equipment. 
Here, as in other Christian colleges, daily hostel and college prayers 
have continued to draw non-Christian students, even if not in large 
numbers; and the organization of the Student Christian Movement 
has attracted non-Christians to take part in worship and discussion. 
The Y.M.C.A. emphasizes the particular challenge which confronts 
the voluntary Christian organizations to bring a steadying influence 
and a spirit of hope into the atmosphere of unrest which is somewhat 
marked among Indian students as a whole, partly because of the 
employment problem which faces them, but more generally because of 
the transition period in the life of the nation, with new standards 
coming into being, with which their student years coincide. 
Developments in the Christian medical field include resolutions 
adopted by the National Christian Council, with which the Christian 
Medical Association has associated itself, to launch a nation-wide 
campaign to combat tuberculosis, and to set out, first and foremost, 
to strengthen existing facilities for such work in the Christian sanatoria 
and hospitals. The Christian Medical Association is to hold its fifteenth 
general conference at Vellore in December 1955, on the theme ‘Co- 
operation in the ministry of healing and health’. Reports from Vellore 
Christian Medical College and Hospital indicate the addition of a 
department of physiotherapy; and a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation of $8,000, announced in June, is to be used for the provision 
of equipment in the thoracic surgery department. Advance towards all- 
Indian administration is also apparent, in that all sixty of the house- 
surgeons are now Indians, as are all but four of the 120 sisters and 
staff-nurses. Extensions at Miraj include the Goheen Psychiatric clinic 
and the re-modelling and enlargement of the nursing education building. 
A development programme has begun ‘to advance the teaching functions 
of the institution’. Ludhiana Christian Medical College becomes 
increasingly independent of outside maintenance (though the Board of 
the Presbyterian Church in U.S.A. has given the site for the new 
hospital) and in fact raises two-thirds of the annual budget, without 
government grant, in India. The latest reports show a total of over 
78,000 patients treated in a year. At Ludhiana, again, the trend is 
towards all-Indian control; and a revision of the constitution, on lines 
that will ensure a fifty per cent representation of Indians on the Board 
of Trustees, is under consideration. 
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In rural work, Allahabad Agricultural Institute reports progress in 
its ten-year plan, initiated in 1947, to increase the number of students 
to 500, the total at the latest reports being 365, about thirty per cent 
of them Christian. Administration, here again, is now largely in 
Indian hands, and building and extension plans are in view. 

The recently published Christian Handbook of India, 1954-55 
records encouraging figures in the matter of literacy, to the promotion 
of which so much Christian initiative has been devoted: the all-age 
literacy figure is put at 16-6, as compared with 6-9 in 1931 and 12-2 in 
1941, the State of Travancore, with a 50 per cent literacy figure, 
heading the list. Books published in the ‘Christian Students’ Library’, 
the progress of which, in its purpose of supplying theological students 
and ministers in India with basic doctrinal expositions for adaptation 
in India in regional languages, has been followed in earlier surveys, 
were, at the last reports available to us, in process of translation for 
use in ten vernacular languages and in Assam. 

In February, as an outcome of a radio conference jointly sponsored 
by the Audio-Visual Aids Committee and the Council of Evangelism 
of the National Christian Council, the ‘Christian Half Hour’ weekly 
broadcast was inaugurated over the ‘Radio Ceylon’ system. 

The Christian Home committee of the N.C.C. held its first all-India 
training institute in November. 


PAKISTAN 


Pakistan began the year with the announcement of a decision to 
become a sovereign, independent Republic, while retaining full 
membership in the British Commonwealth of Nations. Willingness to 
persevere in seeking the solution of outstanding matters of dispute 
with India has been clearly in evidence, not only as regards the question 
of Kashmir, but on such points as travel and transport facilities, 
between East and West Pakistan, on the Indian railways, and the still 
unsolved difference over the waters of the Indus river system— 
questions of considerable moment to a young Republic which, in 
addition to the uphill task of constituting a stable system of govern- 
ment, has to contend with the anomalies of geography created by 
partition. The fluctuations in the political scene eventuated in August 
in a crisis in which Mr Muhammad Ali, the Prime Minister, rejected 
by the Muslim League as its parliamentary leader, resigned, and 
which brought into office in his place Mr Hussain Shaheed Suhrawardy, 
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an East Pakistani, leader of the Awami League, with whom the Muslim 
League joined forces. Comment on the partnership between a popular 
political figure in the Prime Minister and an experienced army leader 
in the person of General Mirza as Governor-General, is optimistic as 
to the prospects of effective central control which will deal with a firm 
hand with outbreaks of violence and which will take further the much- 
needed promotion of patriotic leadership, free from political self-seeking, 
at all levels of government service. 

Plans for expansion are taking impressive shape. The permanent 
federal capital is to be built near Gadap, twenty-five miles north-east 
of Karachi, on a site selected for its altitude and climate, its facilities 
for developing communications and its proximity to areas in which 
expansion is already in evidence. Agreements have been signed with 
the U.S.A. which ensure substantial support for the Government's 
programme in the economic field and in public health. An early 
benefit will be the provision of three new medical training institutions, 
the expansion of measures for malaria control and the participation 
of American Point Four consultants in village health programmes and 
other social service undertakings. A large-scale irrigation project in 
Lower Sind, of much interest to Christian rural workers, reached an 
important stage in March when the barrage across the Indus, near 
the village of Jamshoro, was opened. The scheme is expected to 
revolutionize the rural situation in Sind, with its vast area of arid land, 
and will render cultivatable over 2,700,000 acres, more than 1,500,000 
of it virgin soil. Sind, too, is forging ahead with education, and opened, 
in the year 1954-55, 472 new schools of one kind or another. It is 
estimated that seventeen per cent of the Province’s budget for the 
year was spent on education, the total student body numbering 312,573. 
As part of the campaign against illiteracy, 450 new school buildings 
are due for erection under the five-year plan which ends in 1959-60. 

Re-settlement of refugees remains a problem. No less than 540,000 
are reckoned to have reached Pakistan through the Khokropar route 
in the five years ending in January 1955, in addition to those who have 
arrived by the authorized ways. The problem is one of housing rather 
than of employment, prospects in the matter of work being fairly 
bright, in the light of the many expansion projects on which the 
Republic is engaged. 

The West Pakistan Christian Council held an Islamic institute at 
Taxila at the end of May, for the Christians, in many walks of life, who 
find themselves in a position to present the Gospel to Muslims. In a 
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group which included a number of recent converts there was an 
inspiring and refreshing enthusiasm for evangelism, and the experiences 
recorded revealed much freedom, in minority conditions, to practise, 
preach and propagate the Christian Faith. 

East Pakistan continues to present a picture of some isolation. 
Church leaders voice in particular the need for a strong centre, such as 
Calcutta provided in the pre-partition days, as a focal point for church 
life and work scattered over the country. The situation affects, among 
other Christian groups, the new Anglican diocese of East Bengal, 
which has launched an appeal for an endowment fund to enable it to 
maintain its remote existence. The education problem, too, acutely 
concerns those, more especially the many Anglo-Indian families, who 
wish to send their children to school in India, but who can rarely 
secure permission to transfer the fees of more than one child in a 
family. East Pakistanis as a whole clamour for higher education 
facilities and are insistent in their requests to the Church to open high 
grade schools which will give an English education. In the education 
of girls, a central réle is played by the United Christian High School, 
which grew out of the girls’ school opened in Barisal by the Baptist 
Missionary Society in 1849 and which became, after partition, a 
united Christian high school. Since 1951 one new class has opened 
each year and seven girls, Baptist and Anglican, matriculated at Dacca 
University in 1955. Provisional government recognition has been 
accorded to the school, which is unique not only for being the only 
non-Roman Catholic Christian school for girls in East Pakistan, but 
also for the fact that the majority of the pupils are Christians, living a 
community life to fit them for leadership in the Christian Church. 

Visitors to East Pakistan speak with enthusiasm of the firm roots 
which the Church has established in the life of the people of the Garo 
tribes, where it is largely self-supporting and strongly indigenous in 
its worship and witness. Outreach to other pagan tribes makes head- 
way, but little contact is established by the Garo Christians with 
Muslims. In the latter respect the Henry Martyn School is keenly 
aware of its obligation to maintain close and regular contact, and 
there is much need to build up a body of Christian literature in a 
country in which Christian publications, designed more especially for 
helping those faced with the challenge of Islam, are rare. The East 
Pakistan Christian Council has examined the possibility of the Ceylon 
and India General Mission opening work in the Pabna district, subject 
to comity agreements with the Bengal Baptist Union. The regional 
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secretary of the Student Christian Movement is also investigating 
opportunities to launch the movement in East Pakistan. Translation 
of the Bible into Gurmukhi Panjabi has been completed. 


CEYLON 


As Ceylon proceeds on its way as a self-governing country, the 
Church becomes increasingly aware of the non-Christian religious 
pressures which surround it and of the subtle effects of the efforts 
consistently made to influence the Government towards a policy in the 
matter of religion which would favour Buddhism. Christian leaders 
comment on the precarious situation in which the Church finds itself 
in a country in which the terms of the constitution which concern 
freedom of religion depend fundamentally for their implementation 
on general good faith and public opinion; and while the communal 
issue takes a rather different form from that in which it appears in India, 
there is general agreement based on experience as to the ease with 
which religious loyalties may be aroused and may in the long run 
affect the policy of the Government. We note the resolutions adopted 
by the National Christian Council, affirming its loyalty to the nation, 
expressing its conviction of the vital necessity to understand religious 
freedom as the basis of all other freedoms, illustrating from history 
the danger of exploiting religion for the State’s own ends and 
emphasizing that the guarantee of religious freedom is the ‘supreme 
contribution’ which the State can make to religion. 

A statement issued by the Methodist Synod on ‘Religion and the 
State’ has also been endorsed by the Anglican diocese of Colombo as 
regards parts one and two, part one affirming the Christian’s responsi- 
bility to the nation and the share that he can take in safeguarding its 
interests, and part two emphasizing, again, that constitutional provision 
for freedom of religion is fundamental to all other personal and 
democratic freedoms. The statement voices a warning against the 
danger of anything less than strict neutrality on the part of the Govern- 
ment, which must concern itself with the well-being of the citizen, 
irrespective of his creed. 

The constructive attitude which the Church seeks to foster in its 
relations with Buddhism is happily illustrated in the activities and 
plans of the newly established Christian Institute of Buddhist Studies. 
A school of Buddhism was held in May at the National Christian 
Council study centre in Colombo (where the Institute is to operate 
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for the time being). Participants included some Buddhist laymen, who 
took a vigorous part in the discussion, and there was a clear desire for 
further courses and for regular seminars. The Institute is in touch with 
the Burma Christian Council and with the Church of Christ in 
Thailand and is building up a library. 

The Study Department of the National Christian Council has been 
active, among other tasks, in measures to overcome the belief that 
there is no demand for Christian literature in Sinhalese, (a view that 
has been to some extent contradicted by the sales of the Sinhalese 
edition of the first volume in the ‘World Christian Books’ series, The 
Christians’ God. A Sinhalese edition of the National Christian Council’s 
own quarterly news-sheet, the Christian News Bulletin, appeared for 
the first time in March and there are also plans to build up a collection 
of Sinhalese Christian plays. The National Christian Council has 
adopted a resolution on Press and publicity, in which it expresses its 
concern at the sensationalism which is becoming prevalent in news- 
papers and films. The Council has appealed to editors, publishers and 
cinema proprietors to co-operate in the promotion and maintenance 
of sound standards in journalism and the arts. 

The campus of the University of Ceylon at Peradeniya was the 
scene of a conference organized by the Student Christian Movement 
of India, Pakistan and Ceylon (which has now become, in accordance 
with decisions taken at the conference, three separate national move- 
ments). International Christian life was strongly in evidence, with 
fraternal delegates present from some nine other countries and taking 
part in a programme which was centred largely on the responsibility 
of the Christian in the field of social needs and problems. 

The Negotiating Committee for Church Union met in March and 
has completed the revision of the scheme for union, which has now 
been published and distributed among the churches for study. 
Ratification of the scheme is expected in 1959 or 1960. 


BURMA 


Changes in the world rice market during the past two years have had 
an unfavourable effect on Burma’s foreign exchange balances and have 
forced the Government.to retard part of its national development 
programme. But in spite of the new economic stringencies, the Govern- 
ment is in many ways more stable than it has been at any time since 
independence was gained in 1948. Various insurgent groups continue 
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to disrupt communications and cause general unrest in scattered areas 
of the country, but they no longer pose any real military threat. 
Furthermore, much progress has already been achieved in the fields 
of education, public health and the social services. Plans for industrial 
development move ahead rapidly. 

Buddhism, the religion of 85 per cent of the people, continues to be 
an important factor in the total life of the nation. While tolerance of 
all religions is an active policy of the Union Government, Buddhism 
has received a great impetus through government-sponsored projects 
and substantial financial support. The Sixth Buddhist Council, which 
began in Rangoon in 1954, will end in May 1956 and the buildings 
erected for the Council will eventually become the centre for an 
International Institute of Buddhist Studies. 

Christians of Burma, who make up about two and one half per 
cent of the total population, have been trying since national indepen- 
dence to make themselves and their witness understood by their 
fellow-countrymen. As far as relations with Government are concerned, 
it appears that much has been accomplished. During the past few 
months representatives of the Burma Christian Council, as well as 
several denominational deputations, have met in unhurried conference 
with various government officials. During the year Prime Minister U Nu 
has spoken personally to meetings of the Burma Christian Council 
and to the Burma Baptist Convention. He also laid the corner-stone for 
the new Student Christian Centre near the University of Rangoon. 

In the face of sensitive nationalism and the revival of Buddhism, the 
Church in Burma has shown a new concern for its witness to the 
Burman Buddhist. Evangelism among the non-Buddhist hill peoples 
has usually met with a ready response, but success among the Burman 
population has come very slowly. As a result, the Church has had to 
check a recurring tendency to emphasize work among the ‘more 
responsive’ minorities at the expense of its witness to the people who 
make up 85 per cent of the country’s 18 million population. The 
Methodists, for instance, have been rapidly expanding their work 
among the Lushais, mainly Christian immigrants from Assam or India, 
and other hill people, but have recently decided that they must resist 
at all costs the temptation to neglect Burmese work. This may be the 
beginning of new efforts in a difficult but exceedingly important task. 

Many Christian leaders have expressed the opinion that little 
significant change in evangelization of the Burmese can be hoped for 
until Christians understand their Buddhist neighbours better than they 
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do at present. In an effort to make an approach to this basic problem, 
a Christian Institute for the Study of Buddhism has been established 
in Rangoon. Thirty missionaries and national leaders attended the first 
course in the fundamentals of Buddhism, given by the Professor 
Emeritus of Pali in the University of Rangoon. 

Several new evangelistic projects launched in recent months also 
indicate that the Church is seeking to fulfil its central mission. More 
than a thousand people enrolled in the Bible study correspondence 
courses offered by the Burma Christian Council during the past year, 
and several thousands of non-Christians have seen evangelistic films 
which have been shown in many parts of the country. Another im- 
portant development is the new rural social service training centre 
recently opened by the Burma Christian Council in co-operation with 
the Y.W.C.A. A visual aids conference was held in February in 
Rangoon, with the participation of ‘Ravemco’ officers from the U.S.A. 
and of the specialist secretary from the N.C.C. of India. A Christian 
home and family life training course for Upper Burma took place in 
April at Colgate Memorial School, Maymyo (the new Christian 
Home committee of the Burma Christian Council having met for the 
first time in January). The first issue of Happy Home, the news bulletin 
of the South-east Asia Home and Family Life Committee, which is 
published in Rangoon, appeared in May. 

An acute shortage of trained leaders is still one of the most critical 
problems confronting the Church in Burma. But even here there are 
reasons for hope. It is true that few new missionaries have been granted 
entry into the country in recent months. But it is also true that there 
are more indigenous young people preparing themselves for Christian 
service than ever before. They include future teachers, doctors, nurses, 
pastors and evangelists. This past year the Anglican Seminary re- 
opened after several years of inactivity, and seventeen students are now 
in training for the priesthood. The Baptist Divinity School has an 
enrolment of fifty-two students, the largest number in the school’s 
twenty-five years of existence. 

Faith and Order matters show progress. In consultation with the 
Faith and Order Secretary of the World Council of Churches in May, 
the National Christian Council decided to establish a Faith and Order 
committee, through which to further the study of problems related to 
denominational division, to look for ways of working more closely 
together and to study the relevance to Burma’s situation of church 
union achievements and plans in India and Ceylon. 

3 
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CENTRAL ASIA 


HE last ten years have seen the gradual transfer of authority, as 

well as of property, to the Elders of the church built up around the 
fringes of Tibet by the efforts of the West Himalayan Mission of the 
Moravian Church, which celebrated its centenary in June. The growth 
of indigenous leadership has particular significance in the present 
political uncertainties of the region; and the Moravian Board has in 
fact acceded to a request to send a bishop to ordain two of the Tibetan 
workers in Ladak, which is now a frontier province, under military 
control, when visa facilities have been cleared. Further outreach has 
been achieved to remotely situated villages on the Indus by a Moravian 
missionary and a Tibetan Christian who made the experiment of 
approaching them in the winter on the ice. The inhabitants welcomed 
them and showed a readiness to understand religion ; and the task now 
is to maintain the contacts established with villages many of which are 
inaccessible over the rest of the year except by very steep and exacting 
journeys up and down the terrain which borders the river. Formal 
application for union with the United Church of North India (the 
first enquiries about which were recorded in our last survey) has been 
made by the church Elders and is under discussion by the U.C.N.I. 
executive committee. 

The Central Asian mission reports an increase of two thousand in 
the number of people who attend the dispensary at Bandipur, a focal 
point for evangelism, where the response to the Gospel message is 
encouraging. The dispensary is also crowded at Lalpur, where a new 
station has been opened. The open-air Sunday-school meetings at 
Kargil have drawn not only children but adults as well. In an area in 
which suspicion and prejudice are still encountered there are more 
instances of individual enquirers, often at the risk of their personal 
safety, seeking to learn about the Christian Faith than of anything 
approaching a group movement towards the Church; and moving 
examples of perseverance in Bible study in an atmosphere of hostility 
are recorded. Missionaries inevitably distinguish between the response 
on the part of those who come to the mission’s own quarters with the 
barrier of antagonism which they often sense, even when they are 
well-received, in people’s homes. A field of contact of much potential 
significance is that made with passing travellers to or from Tibet, in 
which connexion a missionary reflects on ‘the number and diversity 
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of people who have been intercepted with the Gospel’, and who may 
take it with them right into Tibet. 

News of developments in the plans of the United Christian Mission 
to Nepal, outlined in our last survey, includes that of the decision to 
proceed with the construction of simple buildings for the hospital 
at Tansen. It is to serve as a training centre for work in the villages 
of an area the population of which is somewhat widely scattered and 
in which the lack of adequate tracks renders it difficult for patients to 
come to the hospital themselves. Also under consideration as a centre 
for medical work is the town of Bhatgaon, which has a population of 
40,000, with 150,000 more in the surrounding district. A clinic is 
already at work there and there is frequent enquiry for a hospital on 
the part of the people. Plans are also under consideration, in consulta- 
tion with the Government, for the opening of a girls’ high school in 
Bhatgaon, and for an experimental primary school in an area to be 
selected by the Government. A literary programme is to be carried out 
by the World Mission Prayer League. 


THE NEAR EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 


N the area covered here the work of the Church continues amid 

much political disturbance, increased by the news of an arms deal 
between Ecypt and Communist countries. A series of incidents, 
giving a critical turn to the already difficult relations between ISRAEL 
and the AraB STATES, developed into clashes between Israeli and 
Egyptian forces in the demilitarized zone and continued into November. 
Pressure for the full realization of self-government has kept the 
countries of NoRTH AFRICA in a state of tension, with acts of violence 
counteracting the efforts of the French Government to reach a settle- 
ment; and a mutiny in the army, elusively reverberating among the 
rank-and-file of the people in relatively inaccessible regions, has beset 
the SourH SUDAN and has revealed, at a moment when the country 
is seeking to consolidate the self-government on which it has embarked, 
how deep is the southern distrust of the northern administration. 

Christian opinion is emphatic that of all the unrest through which 
the region is passing, the removal of the causes of conflict between 
IsRAEL and the ARAB STATES constitutes the focal point on which to 
concentrate; and the Near East Christian Council has reiterated the 
statement to that effect which was issued at the Beirut conference on 
refugees in 1951, and which, it is insisted, has lost none of its force. 
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At the conclusion of its triennial meeting held at Beirut in May the 
Council issued a declaration in which it affirmed its conviction that 
nothing less than an agreed settlement between Israel and the States 
concerned would lead to the permanent removal of the present tensions 
and set the whole region on a constructive road. The Christian Council’s 
concern is related more particularly to the continued problem of 
the 901,000 Arab refugees, and it appeals once more for the support 
of the Christian churches of the world in pressing for action on the 
widest international scale to save the refugees from their ‘long-standing 
plight’, (an appeal which met with supporting action on the part of the 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, when at its 
meeting at Davos in July it decided to circulate the appeal to all 
national committees which are in a position to offer constructive help). 

There is some evidence of a more accommodating attitude on the 
part of individual governments: refugees in SYRIA can now obtain 
laissez-passers, valid for travel in LEBANON, JORDAN, EGypT and 
IRAQ. In Lebanon 20,000 refugees have already obtained regular 
Lebanese passports, after the usual legal formalities, others receiving 
identity cards, and /aissez-passers, free of cost, if they wish to leave 
the country. Refugees in Gaza can secure Egyptian passports on 
payment of £E3; and in EcypT itself, where hitherto no government 
assistance has been forthcoming, the setting up of machinery for the 
registration of refugees, with the subsequent follow-up action among 
families which is entailed, brightens the prospects. (Legislation intro- 
duced in the U.S.A. in 1953, though designed primarily to alleviate 
the refugee surplus in Europe, provides for 2,000 Palestine Arabs to 
enter on non-quota immigrant visas.) The five-year extension of 
Unrwa’s mandate for the care of the refugees has led the Christian 
voluntary agencies to re-assess their own programme, especially in 
relation to fields in which Unrwa is less operative and those in which 
joint initiative with that organization is feasible. The problem of 
juvenile delinquency is felt to be one in which the voluntary agencies 
and Unrwa could well work together; and a study of existing services 
in the host countries has been made and consideration given to the 
possibility of establishing a model observation centre in Beirut, which 
would also provide training facilities for juvenile delinquency workers 
in other countries. Field workers report some increase in a sense of 
despondency on the part of many refugees, but also an improvement 
in the employment prospects in a number of areas, through such 
developments as agricultural expansion in the JORDAN VALLEY and 
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building operations in Amman, Ramallah and Jerusalem. Gaza 
offers the fewest opportunities for work, though rehabilitation measures 
there include the further expansion of the weaving centre in new 
premises in Nablus, the provision of loans to small farmers and a 
grant to pay for tools, materials and an instructor’s salary in a 
carpentry course. Reports brought to a recent meeting of the Near 
East Christian Council committee for refugee work indicate in general 
a wide range in the stimulation of personal initiative and of help: 
in Ecypr loans have been advanced towards the purchase of sewing 
machines, and grants have been made in LEBANON for the launching 
of a cement-block factory and in East JorDAN for a shoe factory. 
In West JorDAN a clinic has been opened in the Hebron area and a 
clothing distribution centre in Jerusalem. A centre for training in 
self-help has opened at Marjayoun, LEBANON, which provides instruc- 
tion in tailoring and dress-making; and a rush-weaving project, for 
the benefit of the many rush- and cane-workers among the male 
refugees, has also begun. East JoRDAN’s plans for the purchase of 
land in a rehabilitation project in the Amman-Marka district are 
going ahead. 

Unrwa’s expanding programme of education, with a budget in- 
creased from $850,000 to $2,500,000, creates some doubt as to the 
advisability of the Christian organizations maintaining schools for the 
refugees. Concern, however, is felt for the residue of children who 
would still be left without education, if the Christian schools were to 
close, in countries in which Unrwa carries a very high proportion of 
the total responsibility (as in East JORDAN) but not the whole; and 
the advisability of considering each situation individually, in con- 
sultation with Unrwa officials, is strongly voiced. 

The life of the Christian Church, meanwhile, over and above its 
concern for the refugees, shows some interesting developments: 
impressions of the Near East Christian Council triennial meeting 
suggest a sharp focus on the strengthening of the Arab ministry, 
looking ultimately towards Arab leadership in the highest offices. 
Eagerness for a united Arab Church was in evidence, as was a sense of 
the whole challenge of reunion, more especially, it is reported, among 
the Arabs of the Anglican Church. The meeting was preceded by the 
first evangelical conference of the Arab world, on the subject, ‘Christ 
calls the churches of the Near East to mission and unity’. The needs of 
the refugees form only one of the many tasks which render a strong 
co-ordinating centre, such as a Christian Council can provide, 
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indispensable in a constituency as widely regionalized as the Near 
East; and the Christian Council’s achievements hitherto in the field of 
common consultation and initiative give all the more force to the 
insistence voiced in many quarters on the value of appointing a full- 
time general secretary and thus strengthening the regional council 
structure throughout the area. Regional council developments are 
particularly encouraging in IRAN, where the annual meetings of the 
Church Council bring together Christian leaders from the north and 
the south. One matter discussed at the council’s meeting in Isfahan in 
May was the population shifts which are taking place and the need to 
work out measures to ensure the pastoral care of Anglican Christians 
transferred to the north, where the Church is Presbyterian in character, 
and vice versa. Church union discussions continue, but there are 
difficulties still to be resolved, for the most part in relation to episcopacy 
and emanating principally from Assyrian and Armenian Christians. 

In the Near East, again, the possibility of establishing regional 
study centres, at which to give Christian evangelists an understanding 
of the elements of Islam and to prepare them to present the Christian 
message positively in relation to Muslim thinking, has been examined. 
The Christian-Muslim ‘convocation’, (the holding of which at Bhamdun 
was recorded in our last survey) while generally regarded as a success, 
has also led to frank admission of the relative lack of persevering and 
fundamental study of Islam, in spite of the outstanding work of 
certain Orientalists, and of reciprocal weakness on the Muslim side. 

A conference of Christian youth leaders, also held at Beirut, in 
April, gave a clear insight into the increasing readiness of the ancient 
churches for oecumenical action (work among young people being 
particularly strong in the Eastern Orthodox churches of the area). 
Comment is fairly general on the evidence of renewal among the rank 
and file of the Coptic Church, which itself has greatly benefited from 
the oecumenical experience of the Evanston Assembly in 1954. 

The appointment of a literature secretary by the Near East Christian 
Council already shows profitable results. The secretary has taken part 
in discussions in Jerusalem which eventuated in the formation of a 
Christian literature committee in JORDAN and has helped to promote 
active literature branches in Ecypt, Syria and LEBANON. A joint 
catalogue of all the publications of the Christian publishing societies 
in the Near East has been completed and a ‘Fellowship of Christian 
Writers’, to help promote Christian literature of a high standard, 
formed. Other constructive developments in the literature field are the 
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establishment by the British and Foreign Bible Society of a new 
Auxiliary Bible Society in Alexandria, Ecypt, and the opening by the 
United Society for Christian Literature of the bookshop in Isfahan, 
IRAN. The Nile Mission Press has reversed its decision to close the 
printing works, since in spite of the heavy subsidy necessary to produce 
the books at a price which people can pay, it still proves more 
economical than using commercial presses. Nile Mission Press workers 
write of the great need for didactical books for pastors, and in 
particular for commentaries, though the challenge to produce the 
smaller book with the more popular appeal, a field in which there is 
much competition from the independent sects, is also very great. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society’s rebuilding of the Bible House in 
Khartoum provides a centre for Bible distribution in a very responsive 
area. Good results have been achieved from Bible distribution through 
the bookshops in the SOUTHERN SUDAN. Bible circulation in TURKEY 
totalled, at the last reports, 15,291 Bibles, Testaments and portions. 
An increase in the sales effected through bookshops is felt to indicate 
a greater spirit of tolerance among the general public. The Laubach 
team has been in Eoypt for the official opening of ‘Literacy House’ 
and at Mundri, in the SouUTHERN SUDAN, to conduct a literacy cam- 
paign among the Morus. 

Conferences on rural work, initiated by Agricultural Missions, of 
New York, with the participation of Dr John Reisner, have been held 
at Jibrail, LEBANON, and at Assiut, Ecypt. A number of Muslims took 
part in the former gathering, which stressed the task of working with 
rather than for people and of working through the family unit. Western 
workers, it was affirmed, must come to the field qualified in rural 
extension work: “There is no time to learn by trial and error.’ At 
Assiut, in a land composed largely of rural people, the need for 
ministers and teachers trained to serve in the villages and to help over- 
come the fellaheen’s fundamental ignorance, which is at the root of the 
bad conditions which prevail, was a central theme. The Coptic and 
Coptic Catholic churches took an active part in the conference, an 
outcome of which was the formation of a Christian rural workers’ 
committee, through which to co-ordinate information on the various 
missions’ rural projects and on rural subjects as a whole. The rural 
challenge and opportunity were all the stronger, it was felt, for the 
vigorous programme of social reform in the villages on which the 
Egyptian Government is engaged. In the SUDAN an agricultural 
mission has been located at Akobo. Here the ‘Lord’s Acre’ plan has 
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made a good beginning, and plans for a grain storage co-operative for 
Christians is under discussion. People are coming in for training, and 
help has been given in improving the quality of the cattle of the Anuak, 
Nuer and other tribes. 

Concern for further outreach is apparent at many points. The 
Presbyterian (U.S.A.) Syria-Lebanon Mission has given much attention 
to Jezireh, the far north-eastern province of SyriA, to cultivation of 
which much capital and labour is now being devoted, and where the 
materialist atmosphere calls for penetration with a spiritual message. 
The Christian community is a small one, established for the most part 
in some seven centres near the Turkish border, but its presence 
constitutes a nucleus of Christian witness on which to build. The 
British Syria Mission writes of the call of the still more distant villages, 
beyond those in which it is already at work, in which small Christian 
groups need support and encouragement. A Syrian Christian has 
gone to work with them, Sunday-school attendance is already 
improving and meetings for older people have met with a response. 
The Basel mission has opened new work in the Bekaa area of LEBANON, 
where two Swiss missionaries are working with the indigenous church. 
Reports from IRAQ and ARABIA speak of the perseverance of native 
evangelists in a difficult task, and of growth in church solidarity and 
in readiness to take responsibility. Much emphasis is laid on the 
Church’s obligation, in the face of the Communist influence on the 
young Iraqi, to demonstrate Christian social action, beyond the 
exposition of theory. The evangelistic opportunity in Kuwait is 
reported to be changing, as the personnel employed by the oil com- 
panies becomes increasingly international in composition. The churches 
are full, and there is much pressure on the Reformed Church mission’s 
hospital. Much depends, it is felt, on the readiness of the local Christian 
community to take a greater share in Christian witness. The schools, 
and especially boarding schools, remain the key approach for 
evangelism in IRAQ, and priority in the allocation of funds goes to 
the provision of teachers and of adequate buildings and equipment. 
The opening of a government teacher-training course has drawn a 
few teachers away from the Christian schools, to qualify for appoint- 
ment to the higher-paid government schools. Bahrain Girls’ School, 
however, has set up its own teacher-training course, from which it 
expects to draw its future staff. 

The schools which figure so prominently in Christian life in JonDAN 
have a successful year behind them: the appointment, after a long 
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interim period, of a headmaster at St George’s (Anglican) Upper 
School, Jerusalem, greatly lessens the strain under which the staff 
has been working. Reports of the Anglican school for boys at Amman 
refer to the happy relations maintained with the Arab Legion, a number 
of senior boys in the school being destined for commissions in the 
Legion. The new Education Law drafted by the Jordan Government, 
which requires certain subjects to be taught in Arabic only, though 
understandable in a new nation, will necessitate some adjustment in 
the life of the Christian schools. 

The revival apparent within the Coptic Church is somewhat widely 
commented upon; and in villages in Ecypt where the Coptic Church 
is engaged in week-day activities and meetings in outlying districts 
the réle of other churches and missions is not always easy to discern. 
The experience of the government social services has also some- 
what narrowed the field, and an inclination is noted in reports to 
look for new areas in which to initiate Christian work. We note that 
government recognition has been accorded to the Egypt General 
Mission’s hospital at Shabeen, as a nurses’ training school. 

Reports from ETHiopia reveal a tendency among young people to 
respond to study group activities. Meetings for Bible study and dis- 
cussion have drawn groups of boys from widely different backgrounds 
in Addis Ababa, where we note also a new Y.M.C.A. building has 
been officially opened by the Emperor. Vacation Bible schools have 
been well attended. The new mission established in unreached areas 
of Gallaland, on the Hermannsburg Mission’s initiative, is in the hands 
of the Galla Christians themselves and it has already been necessary 
to increase the number of evangelists appointed to it from two to eight. 

In NorTH AFrica the year has been notable, in the face of a good 
deal of tension and uncertainty, for some vigorous planning for 
advance. An ‘evangelism retreat’, held under Methodist auspices at 
the Methodist Girls’ Home, Constantine, and attended also by some 
French Reformed and English missionaries, gave much stimulus and 
inspiration in the difficult task of winning converts in ALGERIA. The 
North Africa Mission has held, at Tangier, a very successful conference 
for Moorish Christians, which called forth much encouraging testimony 
and witness and created a spirit of hope in a field of work which had 
suffered a good deal of discouragement. A ‘retreat’ for Kabyle women, 
held at Les Ouadhias, is described by Methodist workers as an un- 
precedented event, which revealed the Muslim population’s confidence 
in the work of the mission and the readiness of the Kabyle women to 
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listen to the Christian message. Work in the Kabyle villages, however, 
with their exposure to modern methods of communication, encounters 
the challenge of communities which are meeting an impact which 
often weakens their Muslim faith, but does not in general lead to a 
movement towards Christianity. 

The Paris Mission’s missionary exhibition has toured ALGERIA and 
done much to stimulate an evangelistic sense in the local churches. 

In Turkey the American Board continues to make its contribution 
through education, medical services, publications and general work. 
Pressure on the schools is immense. For every student taken, at least 
four must be refused, if numbers are to be kept within the total figure 
at which the schools’ standards can be maintained. An extended 
programme in home economics has been introduced at the Uskiidar 
school in a new building, made possible by a Foundation grant, and 
will, it is hoped, make a significant contribution to instruction in 
healthful living, home-making and family relations. 

As a result of discussions over a period of years regarding curricula 
for secondary schools, a pilot school is to be conducted at the Girls’ 
Atatiirk Lisé in Istanbul, under the leadership of a graduate of an 
American Board school. 

With the literacy figure still at fifty per cent, the Government is 
working steadily on plans for adult education and literacy projects. 
The American Board Publication Department has added a new 
branch to its programme, that of reading materials for new literates. 

American Board medical work in Turkey will make a new venture 
in the near future when Dr William L. Nute, Jr, joins the Department 
of Child Health and the staff of the new Children’s Medical Centre 
in Ankara, on the invitation of the Medical Faculty of Ankara 
University. 

It is distressing, finally, to have to record, in a section of our survey 
which reveals much progress in understanding and good relationships, 
the violent outbreak which took place in Turkey in September, at the 
expense ~f the Greek minority, as a result of which, a World Council 
of Churches eye-witness reports, over sixty of the eighty Orthodox 
churches in or near Istanbul were destroyed or rendered unusable. 
Considering the incident not only for the material damage that it 
caused, but in all that it implies in its flouting of human rights and 
freedom, the General Secretary of the World Council of Churches 
describes it as ‘one of the worst calamities that has befallen any 
Christian church in our time’. 
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SURVEY—AFRICA 


AFRICA 


HE sense of the outstanding challenge of Africa gathers force 

with each year that passes. All three parts of the survey on the 
training of the ministry in Africa, initiated and executed by the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, are now in the hands of the churches 
and mission boards concerned; and though there is some evidence 
of dissatisfaction with the manner of their reception in one area or 
another, they have on the whole called forth a keen desire that they 
shall be fully and constructively implemented. The same concern for 
the pooling of resources in united venture which underlies some funda- 
mental recommendations in each of the reports is also evident in the 
reactions which they have evoked; and a central preoccupation in 
Africa consultations across the world has been the possibility of 
creating, on an international scale, machinery to strengthen theological 
training, following the lead of the Africa committee of the Division 
of Foreign Missions, N.C.C.C.U.S.A., which has already set up a 
‘commission on theological advance’. As we write, discussions are 
taking place on ways and means of raising the necessary funds for 
such an undertaking, which would include the provision of field 
consultations at a number of points, and for which specially dedicated 
and qualified leadership would be required. 

In other respects, too, the ‘priority’ of Africa stands out. Africa 
provided, in African Marriage, the subject of the first of the research 
pamphlets published in the series inaugurated by the I.M.C.; and in 
the past year Africa has been represented once more, in The Christian 
Church and Islam in West Africa. Africa comes first in the series of 
studies of the younger churches which the I.M.C. is to carry out, 
and the Rev. J. V. Taylor, with missionary service in Uganda behind 
him, has been seconded by the Church Missionary Society to initiate 
such a study in Uganda and has already begun. 

At a number of points in this survey, again, we note the emphasis 
laid on strengthening the work of Sunday-schools; and as we write, 
the World Council of Christian Education and Sunday School 
Association is planning a series of conferences at which, at the 
invitation of the Christian Councils concerned, a specialist in Sunday- 
school work, Mrs Emily Shacklock, of U.S.A., will confer with 
Christian workers in South Africa, Kenya, Congo, the Gold Coast 
and Nigeria. 
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West AFRICA 


In GamBiA, the centenary which the Anglican Church celebrates as 
the year closes is to be marked by the inauguration of a fund, initiated 
by the diocese, the churches in England and the churches in the West 
Indies through which the mission was first established, to facilitate 
staff and building extensions at ‘Kristi Kunda’ school in Rio Pongas 
to provide for a greatly increased number of children. Anglican 
reports also voice the pastoral needs of church people who have moved 
out to the suburbs of Dakar, to which the Gambia diocese extends, 
From the Methodist churches in Bathurst contact is maintained with 
Christians in the outlying districts, and an approach has been made 
to the more remote up-river country much exposed to Muslim influence. 

Joint evangelistic effort again figures in reports from SIERRA LEONE. 
A further campaign has been conducted in Bo, with open-air and film- 
strip services, house-to-house visitation and central evening meetings 
in a church. Much valuable experience was gained, especially as to 
the need to ensure adequate prayer support for the venture, and is to 
be used in stimulating other areas to embark on united campaigns. 
The year has seen the conclusion of the five-year development plan 
which was undertaken in the field of Christian literature. A review of 
the period by the United Christian Council revealed the need to make 
greater provision in budget plans for adult literacy work, to stimulate 
the production of books in the vernaculars, enlisting the energies of 
the churches in their distribution, and to encourage the continued 
study of the vernaculars in the schools beyond the junior forms. The 
challenge of the tribes-people in the protectorate and in the cities is 
emphasized. Ability on the part of both Europeans and Creoles (who 
are enthusiastic evangelists) to speak Mende and Temne forms a key 
requirement to advance. The United Christian Council held a confer- 
ence in August, on the challenge of Islam, discussion of which revealed 
general criticism of methods of approach in a field which it was ad- 
mitted had been neglected, and on the social and economic order in 
Sierra Leone. Discussion of the latter subject, the challenge of which, 
it was felt, would be clearly apparent to church members, eventuated 
in the adoption of a statement which acknowledges the excessive love 
of money which lies behind much of the diamond smuggling, profiteer- 
ing, bribery and general extravagance from which the country suffers, 
and which is to be followed up in group discussions in the churches. 
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A statement by the Christian Council of Nigeria, entitled 
‘Christians and Political Development’, pin-points the réle of the 
Christian in a country newly embarked on democratic government, 
with all the temptations and pitfalls inherent in a political structure 
which opens the way to personal ambition and success. The statement 
reminds Christians of their obligation to take an active part in the 
establishment of good government and their duty both to pray stead- 
fastly and to vote responsibly, resisting all tendencies to the formation 
of a ‘Christian party’. Integrity in public life and the demonstration 
of a sense of stewardship to God in which a Christian holds everything 
that he has are fundamental to the Christian example in Nigeria to-day. 
The Christian Council has drafted a plan for ‘a fellowship of 
evangelism’, based on a recognition of the responsibility that must 
devolve upon the laity, especially in the light of the advance of Islam. 

A significant feature of the two-year report submitted in August 
to the Christian Council of Nigeria by the Education Adviser to the 
Protestant Missions has a reference to the Government’s decision to 
make education a regional responsibility (except for such higher 
institutions as the University’ College, Ibadan, and the professional 
schools). The change is welcomed for the regional freedom for experi- 
ment and for the more compassable areas of administration which it 
will entail, though difficulties may well arise, it is felt, if conditions of 
service for teachers vary from one region to another. Differentiation 
may also affect the children of parents who move from one region, such 
as the West, with its universal primary school system, to another 
region where less favourable provisions may prevail. The necessity for 
churches and missions in the three regions to maintain close contact 
in the matter of their schools is stressed. The likelihood, referred to 
later in this survey, of a Roman Catholic university being established in 
Eastern Nigeria has given rise to considerable debate as to the ability 
of a confessional institution, if it were to be the university of the 
region, to meet the conditions laid down in the recently promulgated 
‘University of Nigeria Law’. 

An interesting development in the integration of church and mission 
in NIGERIA is the dissolution of the Oversea Presbytery of Calabar, 
granted by the Church of Scotland General Assembly. The mission- 
aries concerned (in what is the largest mission staff of a Church of 
Scotland mission) are now members of the Presbyterian Church of 
Eastern Nigeria. Youth work within the churches, among young people 
not reached through the schools or through the activities of the 
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specialist Christian youth organizations, makes headway in Nigeria 
as elsewhere in West Africa: and the youth leadership training course 
planned by the Christian Council has given considerable impetus in 
this field. In the Gop Coast and in TOGOLAND, African ministers 
have been set aside for full-time youth work, and in TOGOLAND a 
survey of existing out-of-school youth work has been made as a 
preliminary to drawing up a programme of activities. 

The year has been notable in the GoL_p Coast for the Christian 
Council’s conference on Christian Faith and African Culture, with 
its frank recognition of the conflict which still exists between the 
continued attraction of indigenous customs and beliefs (the more 
compelling at a time of ultra-nationalist aspiration) and wholehearted 
acceptance of the Christian Faith (a subject on which an article 
appeared in the July, 1955 issue of this Review and drew unusually wide 
comment). The New Nation, described as ‘an interdenominational ven- 
ture in missionary journalism’, and the Gold Coast's first and only illus- 
trated magazine, was widely welcomed upon its first appearance in July. 

An event of common significance to the countries of British West 
Africa is the decision of the British and Foreign Bible Society to 
revive its West African agency and to open headquarters in Lagos. 

Reports brought to the General Convocation of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Liperia revealed increased giving, with good 
effects in the strengthening of missionary outreach. A preaching 
station has been opened at Kpain (in a Mano area little penetrated by 
Christian work), as a result of interest aroused by four Cuttington 
College theological students who visited the area recently. Ordinations 
in July brought the number of active Liberian priests to thirteen. The 
publication of a hymnal in the Vai script has met a long-felt need in 
work among the Vais and Golas in the interior and has been 
enthusiastically received. 

The meeting of the Council of the Federation of the Evangelical 
Churches and Missions of CAMEROON and EQUATORIAL AFRICA, held 
in February, was an occasion for ventilation of evangelistic concern 
over the whole field of FRENCH EQUATORIAL and FRENCH WEST AFRICA 
and also one which brought new accessions to the Federation’s 
membership: the United World Mission, the Sudan United Mission 
(Canadian branch), the Lutheran Fraternal Mission and the Africa 
Inland Mission. The challenge of youth, whether through the schools 
or outside them, was much to the fore, more especially in relation to 
young people in the cities, cut off from their tribal connexions at home. 
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The year has seen the effects of the course in leadership training among 
young people, held in Duala towards the end of 1954, and a youth 
leaders’ camp in Duala at the New Year brought together young 
people, men and women, from CAMEROON, DAHOMEY and GABON. 
Views expressed at the Federation meeting revealed concern to carry 
further the institutions known as écoles-catéchisme, at which the 
medium of instruction is the native tongue. The appointment of a 
secretary for schools in the north CAMEROON is felt to be a matter of 
some urgency, both for the sake of liaison with the government 
authorities and in order to keep pace with the immense demand for 
education, which the non-Roman Catholic schools are not at present 
meeting on an adequate scale. Other special needs that have been 
voiced are the provision of Christian literature that will awaken a 
response in those outside the Church, the further exploitation of 
religious broadcasts and films, the development of Bible-teaching in 
the official schools and the multiplication of Sunday-schools. The 
Basel Mission has sent out two pastors, one to be in charge of 
evangelization in the plantations and the other to teach in the school 
of theology at Nyasoso, Cameroon ; and the European Baptist Mission- 
ary Society has opened work in a pagan area in North Cameroon not 
served by any other mission. The new medico-surgical centre at the 
Paris Mission’s leprosarium at Ndjazong (the largest and oldest in 
Cameroon) was opened in January. 

In Conco, the first government primary schools to be opened (in 
October 1954) have completed a first and successful year, though the 
shortage of African staff has limited the number of children admitted. 
The opening of a school for moniteurs, however, annexed to Yolo 
primary school, and giving a four-year course after one preparatory 
year, should do something to make good the deficiency. Government 
secondary schools were opened in 1955. Religious instruction covers 
half an hour every day, in Roman Catholic, Protestant or ‘moral’ 
instruction. 

The training of leaders, ordained and lay, remains a constant 
preoccupation in the Church. The Ecole de Pasteurs et d’ Instituteurs 
shows much expansion (from 100 to 400 students) over the last five 
years. Plans to review the whole machinery of Mompono Bible School, 
with a view to a still better instructed ministry, are in active preparation. 
Ways of implementing proposals for the formation of a consultative 
council of the Church of Christ in Congo, which would be composed 
of African leaders, were examined at the annual meeting of the Congo 
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Protestant Council and plans were made for the holding of regional 
church conferences as the best way to secure appointments to the 
proposed council. Christian literature production is to be furthered 
through the publication, in 1956, of books in French and in the 
vernaculars by the Société Littéraire d’Afrique. Dr Nida, translation 
secretary of the American Bible Society, has made an extensive con- 
sultative tour of Congo, and held a conference at Kitwit, in the 
Kwango district, to discuss ways of improving the supply of scriptures 
in the tribal languages. The Librairie Evangélique au Congo (Leco) is 
investigating the possibility of opening a religious film library. An 
Evangelical Medical Society is to be founded and is to publish a 
journal for Christian Congolese medical staff. 

News from Portuguese Africa, West and East, includes that of the 
crowded attendance at the celebrations of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the beginning of missionary work in ANGOLA by the American 
Board and the United Church of Canada, revealing a strong and 
forward-looking church. The opening of Canadian Baptist work 
in the district adjoining the British Baptist field of San Salvador- 
Quibocolo-Bembe has helped to strengthen church life and outreach 
among the scattered villages inhabited by some 50,000 people. Two of 
the villages, Ambrizete and Quimpondo, with a church membership 
of 2,000 and 1,000 respectively, support strong teams of evangelists 
who tour the district. Possible extension of missionary work in SAo 
ToME on united lines has been under discussion among mission boards 
and with the Angolan churches, which are eager to take a full share 
in the implementation of the scheme. Reports presented to the Christian 
Council of MOZAMBIQUE indicate a good deal of expansion, especially 
in newly exploited areas where there is concentration of labour on 
public works. United church work goes forward: plans have been 
worked out for joint evangelistic responsibility in the town of Inham- 
bane; and in Hlamanculor, LouRENGO MARQUES, a new church is to 
be built to accommodate the greatly increased attendance at the 
services of united worship which have hitherto been held at the chapel 
of the Mission Suisse. Reports are realistic, however, in admitting a 
relatively slow rate of increase in church membership as a whole, 
attributing it principally to an inadequate sense of responsibility for 
evangelism on the part of the laity, but also to the shortage of well- 
trained workers and to the difficulty of instilling a real sense of com- 
munion in a widely scattered flock. Emphasis is laid by African church 
leaders on the call to create living cells of Christian life in each 
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community, to stimulate mutual aid among the churches and to seek 
still further opportunity to bring congregations together for witness 
and instruction over and above the occasions of regular church 
worship. Budgetary plans for the Union Seminary which, it is hoped, 
will open in 1956, make provision for twelve families to come into 
residence, in premises in Ricatla to be adapted for the purpose. 
Christian literature work goes forward on the initiative of the Christian 
Council of Mozambique, to whom a lay missionary of the Mission 
Suisse, at present training in the U.S.A., is to be made available. 


EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


Advance towards the removal of political conflict dominates the 
picture in East and Central Africa at two obvious points: UGANDA 
and KENYA. 

In UGANDA, after long and deliberate study, the Great Lukiko 
unanimously accepted the constitutional agreements which are based 
on the recommendations contained in Sir Keith Hancock’s report. 
With their provision for a constitutional rather than an autocratic 
monarchy, their introduction of the ministerial system and their 
guarantee of an African membership in the Legislative Council 
numerically equal to that of the Europeans and Asians put together, 
the agreements have given convincing proof of the purpose of progress 
towards self-government inherent in the policy on which they are 
based. The return of the Kabaka of Buganda to the country in October, 
a step that was welcomed by all well-wishers of the country, and the 
occasion of immense festivity and rejoicing among the Baganda 
themselves, has evoked some reminders of the narrower, tribal loyalty 
which still besets the country and of the task which confronts the 
Kabaka in seeking to create the spirit of wholeness and of unity which 
is indispensable in the new day into which Uganda moves. It is a 
moment, moreover, of supreme significance for the Church, with its 
message of oneness in Christ. 

Reports of conditions in KENYA towards the latter part of the year 
suggest not only a decisive weakening in the co-ordination of the Mau 
Mau gangs in a manner that renders the emergency, though still far 
from over, easier to handle, but a marked change in a more co- 
Operative direction among the Kikuyu people th:mselves. Here the 
Church finds itself conspicuously engaged in the task of helping to 
create a change of heart and a constructive purpose out of discord 
4 
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and desolation. The rehabilitation department of the Christian Council 
of Kenya has established a training centre for camp elders in the 
Embu area and has extended its programme in areas still frequented 
and influenced by Mau Mau. It has provided camp libraries and 
has trained young men for service in the camps. A number of mobile 
units, one of them specially for work among women, are in operation, 
There is no denying the magnitude of a task which involves the re- 
habilitation of some 60,000 people and no disposition on the part 
of the Christian workers to be deceived by superficial appearances of 
response. But there is mutual confirmation, in a number of reports, 
of evidence of a spiritual hunger among the detainees, and of a 
readiness to listen to the Christian message and to discuss it, where 
at first they discussed Mau Mau, among themselves. Response to the 
Christian Council’s still urgent appeal for workers to come out to 
Kenya on a two-year term of service makes some headway, though 
those responsible in Britain for recruitment do not find it easy to define 
the qualifications for a task the character of which the worker must 
often discover as he goes. Meanwhile those already serving in the 
camps open the way, in informal teaching and witness, to many aspects 
of responsible and constructive Christian living. 

Much attention has been focused on the Report of the East Africa 
Royal Commission. In the wider field covered in its recommendations 
it considers many technical needs and plans which are not of direct 
concern to the Christian mission. But in its main emphases, and most 
of all in its concern with the removal of conflict and misunderstanding 
on the subject of the land, it points the way to the elimination of fear 
and suspicion between the races and to the stimulation of a spirit of 
unity and trust that will replace the defensive, mutually isolating 
attitude of one race towards another. Land reform planning, on the 
lines suggested in the Report, is already under discussion in one 
territory or another. A scheme in preparation, for instance, in NYASA- 
LAND, will lead to the utilization of undeveloped or unoccupied land 
for African settlement and cultivation, and will help to arrest the 
migration of young men southward in search of employment. 

Growth in the life of the Church and in its indigenous leadership 
is apparent at a number of points. The Church of Scotland has agreed 
to the merging of the Oversea Presbytery of Kenya with the African 
Church which arose out of it, and the Presbyterian Church of East 
Africa will thus come into being in 1956. KenyA, again, shows advance 
in united theological training, with St Paul’s College, Limuru, upon 
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the unanimous decision of the Anglican, Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches, now a union institution. A keynote of the jubilee conference 
of the Africa Inland Mission, held at Kijabe, in the Kenya Highlands, 
at which a new constitution was ratified, was the training of African 
Christians for leadership in evangelism ; and at an all-Africa Lutheran 
study conference, at Marangu, TANGANYIKA, which takes place as 
we write, the delegates, drawn from some ten African countries, are 
predominantly African. Much Anglican interest has been focused 
on two events, in connexion with which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
visited Africa: the inauguration of the Province of Central Africa, 
comprising the dioceses of Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia, Matabeleland 
and Mashonaland, and the consecration, in Namirembe Cathedral, 
Uganda, of four Africans as assistant bishops, one for Central 
Tanganyika, two for Mombasa and one for the Sudan. The strengthen- 
ing of African leadership is also to be seen in the Anglican diocese of 
NYASALAND in the inauguration of an African finance committee and 
in the adoption of a written constitution which provides for a synod 
and for mutual consultation between Africans and Europeans. The 
Christian Council of NORTHERN RHODESIA has amended its constitution 
to enable African delegates to be sent direct from their churches, instead 
of being nominated by the African Christian Conference, which has 
decided to disband itself. 

In contrast to the many countries which stress the need for outreach 
to the rural areas, evangelism in East Africa is noticeably concerned 
with the challenge of the towns. It is voiced in NORTHERN RHODESIA 
in relation to the increasing population in the African suburbs of 
Kitwe, Mufulira and Lusaka, though the churches are equally con- 
cerned with the pastoral challenge implicit in the hydraulic develop- 
ments in the area of the Kariba Gorge. In TANGANYIKA, again, the 
U.M.C.A. decision to build a church (largely from locally contributed 
funds) in the African quarter of Ilala, Dar-es-Salaam, typifies the 
conviction of how necessary it is to have a strong Christian centre 
right at the heart of an African residential area. “Neighbourhood 
projects’, as part of an endeavour to give de-tribalized people a sense 
of Christian citizenship, have been worked out in Nairobi, KENyA, 
where hostel accommodation for single Africans has also been planned 
by the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A. and the Church Army. The last-named 
body is training Africans, men and women, to serve in other towns 
where problems similar to those encountered in Nairobi prevail. 

In the field of education a central event is the granting of a Royal 
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Charter to the University of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and the accept- 
ance by Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother of the Presidency of the 
College, which is to be open to men and women of all races. Building 
is expected to be sufficiently advanced to enable the first students to 
come into residence early in 1956. In the course of the year, moreover, 
a working party on the future of higher education in East Africa, led 
by Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders, visited many schools and colleges in 
East Africa, largely in connexion with the desire increasingly expressed 
in the three territories concerned, UGANDA, KENYA and TANGANYIKA, 
to have university colleges of their own, rather than concentrating 
students at Makerere. In the churches’ schools, reports reveal progress 
in African responsibility. In South-west TANGANYIKA the U.M.C.A. 
comments on the ready manner in which African teachers assume the 
entire responsibility in its middle schools. The Moravian mission has 
new schools nearing completion: a girls’ middle school at Rutenganio 
(jointly maintained with the Evangelical Lutheran mission), a girls’ 
school at Usoke and a boys’ school at Sikonge. Comments from 
the Anglican dioceses of Masasi and Zanzibar on the Tanganyika 
Government’s acceptance of recommendations concerning teachers’ 
salaries and wages of unskilled labour in schools indicate some financial 
concern, and some instances of the inducement of higher salaries 
elsewhere attracting teachers away from the Christian schools. By 
and large, however, the reports in East Africa refer in glowing terms 
to the steadfastness and loyalty of the African teachers, without 
whom the schools cannot be maintained. 

The task of providing Christian literature would seem, over and 
above its regular obligations, to relate especially to the evident growth 
of Islam in areas of East Africa, especially in TANGANYIKA, and to 
the menace of the Watchtower Movement (Jehovah's Witnesses). The 
latter organization is described, principally in NORTHERN RHODESIA, 
as absorbing ‘hundreds of thousands’ of Africans, in town and country 
alike. In NORTHERN RuHopesIA, the establishment of an adequate 
centre at Kitwe by the United Society for Christian Literature, the 
preliminary stages of which were recorded in our last survey, represents 
a strategically important development in a locality thickly populated 
with African labour, and the Society’s appeal for financial support 
to complete the scheme is meeting with a good response from the 
mining combines in the area and from interested people as a whole. 

The challenge and opportunity in SOUTHERN RHODESIA, constantly 
increased by the arrival of European immigrants, at the rate of over 
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a thousand a month, goes beyond the churches’ available forces in 
man-power, at a vital moment in the life of the country and of the 
Federation of which it is a part. Reports indicate no shortage of 
candidates for the ministry, European and African, but a greater 
response from oversea is still required if the Church is to be at the 
heart of an interracial community in which there is abundant evi- 
dence of mutual goodwill. The opportunity in the schools, in a country 
which gives the churches ‘right of entry’ facilities in all government 
and government-aided schools, calls in particular for an increase in 
personnel. We note the foundation in Matabeleland of an Anglican 
teaching Order, which is building a monastery at Balla Balla, to be 
associated with St Stephen’s boys’ college there. The need for more 
churches is generally voiced at a time when the formation of new 
congregations is frequently found to provide the kind of Christian 
witness which stimulates further outgrowth. It is also noted, however, 
how often such vitality leads, again, to counter-expansion by Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, who are reported to be allocating very large funds to 
Southern Rhodesia. 


SouTH AFRICA 


The context of news of South Africa, drawn from within the Union 
without recourse to the much-criticized and often resented views of 
non-South African observers, is clearly one of increased tension and of 
more sharply expressed resistance, on the part of the Opposition and 
of individual groups, to the Nationalist Government's advance towards 
what responsible South African critics describe as a ‘police state’. 
Attention has centred closely on the Bill introduced in May, providing 
for the dissolution of the Senate and its reconstitution on lines that 
will double the number of senators nominated by the Government, 
with a view to ensuring the two-thirds majority required to change 
the entrenched clauses of the South Africa Act, on the preservation 
of which so much depends for the Coloured community. On its third 
reading the Bill was passed by 79 votes to 46, as was to be expected 
in the light of the Government majority, but the heat engendered in 
the debatz, the outspoken criticism voiced by leading South Africans 
who in other respects support the Nationalist Party and the resolute 
character of public action on the subject indicate a depth of concern 
for the safeguarding of the Constitution which has not on the whole 
found widespread expression hitherto beyond the initiative of 
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courageous and outspoken individuals and groups. Protest has been 
vehement in the universities, the Torch Commando has been re- 
mobilized in opposition to the Bill and there have been conspicuous 
demonstrations, among them mass marches of women, in Cape Town, 
Johannesburg and Pretoria, followed there by a 48-hour camp in the 
grounds of Union Buildings in exacting weather conditions. 

Regret has been very general, outside the Union, at South Africa’s 
withdrawal from Unesco on grounds of that body’s alleged inter- 
ference in its racial problems, for the Union not only has a significant 
contribution to make to the search for world peace and understanding 
through education which Unesco represents, but loses the opportunity 
to interpret itself at a high level of world consultation. South Africa 
withdrew later from the current sessions of the U.N. General Assembly. 

Unrest among the student body at Fort Hare University College 
for non-Europeans led to its temporary closing in May and to the 
appointment of a commission of enquiry into the cause of the trouble 
(which has been regarded as generally symptomatic of the mood of 
educated Africans as a whole). The commission comments on the 
over-strict regulations, and on the college’s geographically isolated 
position, which tends both to enhance a sense of segregation and at 
the same time to foster a self-conscious racialism. It rejects, however, 
the proposal that the college should be permanently closed; and the 
decision to re-open it, on lines that will provide for better understanding 
and co-operation between staff and students, has been widely welcomed. 
Fort Hare, as one of the principal higher education centres for non- 
Europeans, had already, earlier in the year, been under discussion in 
connexion with the report of the commission of enquiry on separate 
university training for non-Europeans. The commission, whose terms 
of reference required it to concern itself only with the practical and 
financial aspects of the matter, recommended concentration of non- 
European students at Fort Hare and in the non-European section of the 
University of Natal as the most feasible procedure to adopt, though 
it would not lead to the accommodation of all the students in question. 
The commission was not called upon to consider the desirability of 
such segregation, but its report contains an implicit, underlying 
rejection of the system and has called forth, in responsible quarters, 
frank reiteration of support for the existing, side-by-side practices 
adopted in a number of universities. 

Implementation of the Bantu Education Act began in the course of 
the year. While adhering to their purpose of pursuing alternative 
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activities in the field of Christian training, the churches and mission 
boards, nearly all of which have leased their school buildings to the 
Government, have been active in urging the parents of African children 
to take advantage of everything that the new system has to offer. 
They have thrown their weight into the attempt to break the boycott 
of the schools which the African National Congress launched and which 
has only resulted in the children who took part in it, and whom the 
Department of Education will not reinstate until the National Congress 
changes its policy, receiving no schooling at all and running wild for 
many months of the year. Comment within the churches on the first 
syllabuses, for sub-standards A and B and for standards | and 2, 
issued in draft form for criticism and comment before their intro- 
duction into the schools in 1956, has been favourable, especially for 
the evidence that they have been drawn up by educationists rather than 
politicians. A statement addressed by the Church of Scotland to the 
South African Government and to the Bantu Presbyterian Church 
welcomes the principle of Bantu coming into the management and 
control of the schools, which has always been part of the Church of 
Scotland’s policy, and recognizes that the Government must ultimately 
assume responsibility for education throughout the Union. But it 
reaffirms its conviction that the transition to central control has been 
too hastily effected and that the basic principle of separation is wrong. 
Opinion within the churches has also been adverse on the decision to 
make the cost of erecting urban schools a charge on local housing 
schemes in such a way, with an addition of 2s. a month on all rents, 
as to bear hardly on the poorest section of the population. 

Certain Christian institutions are to continue on missionary 
initiative : Grace Dieu (Anglican) training college (northern Transvaal), 
is to go on, as a private secondary school up to matriculation standard, 
with diminishing government grants which will cease at the end of 
1957. Adams College, Natal (American Board), contrary to previous 
announcements, is to maintain, as long as it can, its high school 
and industrial school, but has closed its teacher-training college. 
Certain departments of Lovedale Missionary Institution are to 
continue under missionary control, notably the Bible School (both 
men’s and women’s courses at which have been well attended in the 
past year), the hospitals and the farm ; and the pastoral and missionary 
facilities on which the whole institution is based will be at the disposal 
of the students in all departments. The training school and all other 
schools, with the hostels, pass to government control. St Cyprian’s 
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(Anglican) School, Sophiatown, has continued as a private school, with 
an enrolment of 500 children whose parents are prepared to pay 10s. a 
month per child, and with a waiting list, at July reports, of a thousand. 
Tiger Kloof (L.M.S.) is to close in 1958, since the area in which it is 
situated has been scheduled as a European area. 

Close attention is now devoted to the working out of ways of making 
good the loss of opportunities for Christian training caused by the 
closing of the schools. There is very general emphasis on the expansion 
of Sunday-school work and on out-of-school youth activities in general. 
Specialized training of the clergy for work among children is also to 
be provided. In the diocese of Johannesburg, which, it will be remem- 
bered, did not lease its school buildings to the Government, nine 
schools were reported in July to have opened as church family centres, 
for out-of-school activities for children, on a basis of training in 
worship and religious instruction, and with programmes for older 
groups later in the day. The keynote of reports as a whole is one of 
vigorous response to the challenge to look for new ways of bringing 
the Gospel to South Africa’s youth ; and the reminder has been forcibly 
expressed that the churches are deeply engrossed in realms of evangelism 
which take them far beyond the scene of political discord. 

In the PROTECTORATES, Government plans to expand education are of 
significance for the churches. Six new secondary schools and two 
teacher-training institutions are under construction in BASUTOLAND. 
In BECHUANALAND, Bamangwato College is in process of enlargement, 
with a trade school linked up with it, and will be open to pupils through- 
out the Protectorate. Four African junior secondary schools are also 
being built. In SwAZILAND increased grants are to be given to govern- 
ment schools and government-aided mission schools. Pressure on the 
mission schools in the Protectorates shows no sign of abating; and 
while the demand is greatly to be welcomed, it causes problems in the 
field of accommodation and equipment. The Paris mission reports, 
for instance, an increase of 2,500 pupils over the previous year in its 
schools in Basutoland. 

An interesting event in SOUTH-wEsT AFRICA is the formation of the 
Ambokavango Church, so called after the two districts, Ambo and 
Okavango, in which the Finnish Missionary Society has worked for 
many years. Ambo has 83,470 church members and Okavango 2,719. 

The whole Bible has now been published in the Oshindonga language, 
for the people of Ovamboland. 
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MADAGASCAR 


VANGELISM in Madagascar continues to touch two extremes of 

responsibility—the people of the northern and eastern coastal 
areas of the island, many of them still steeped in pagan outlook and 
practices, and those in the towns who are exposed to a materialist 
atmosphere and to the demands and temptations of modern civiliza- 
tion. All reports, however, confirm the advance of the Malagasy 
Christians towards leadership, though there are still too few candidates 
training to be ministers or teachers. 

Itinerant evangelists, advancing alone or two-by-two into new 
territory, have been a feature of recent developments, especially in the 
remarkable revival movement which, setting out from such centres 
as Soatanana, has achieved encouraging results in the coastal areas. 
Not only have such ventures won, in the first place, a hearing for the 
Gospel message, but they have been instrumental in awakening in 
people a desire to combat the conditions of undernourishment and 
disease which are due largely to a lethargic attitude to the land and 
to lack of instruction on its productive cultivation, which are still 
prevalent in large areas of Madagascar. 

The strength of the Christian youth activities is a regular source of 
encouraging comment in reports. We note in particular reference to 
the youth movement in Imerina which, founded by the Malagasy 
Church itself in 1913, is the oldest youth movement in the island and 
numbers its membership in tens of thousands. Imerina is itself the 
pioneer field of missionary co-operation, between the Paris mission, 
the London Missionary Society and the Society of Friends, a fact 
with which the strength of its youth activities is perhaps not un- 
connected. Progress in Christian work among young women and 
girls in the last generation may be seen by taking as a starting point 
the foundation of the first branch of the Y.W.C.A. in 1925, the 
formation of the first companies of Guides in 1941, the opening of a 
Foyer de Jeunes Filles in Tananarive in 1951 and recording, as a 
significant milestone reached in 1955, the holding of the first assembly, 
at Mandrosoa, near Tananarive, at which representatives from every 
provincial group of these movements, together with delegates from the 
Foyer, were present. 

Reference has been made in earlier surveys to the concern for the 
strengthening of theological training in Madagascar and to the 
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eventuality, still under discussion, of its development on lines that 
will accord with the united church which the Paris mission, the L.M.S. 
and the Society of Friends have in view. A consultative visit, to discuss 
theological training facilities, is to be paid to the island in 1956 bya 
team representing the International Missionary Council. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES 


RELATIVE similarity of pattern in the course of events in the 
untries of Latin America gives some community of emphasis 

to the task and opportunities of the Evangelical churches, in the 
context of an increasing pressure for democratic freedom. Observers 
of the scene are at one in their comment that the tensions which often 
characterize the atmosphere in one republic or another are not in the 
first place between the forces of democracy and Communism, but 
arise Out of resistance to the cumulative tyrannies of dictatorship, 
and that it is only after dictatorship has been overthrown and a régime 
more representative of freedom set up that the danger from Com- 
munism, with its apparent identification with the ultimate aims of 
democracy, becomes real. GUATEMALA, in the light of the extremes of 
economic hardship in which the majority of its citizens lived, is cited 
as an instance of such a trend gathering swift and critical force after 
the removal of a dictator, while BoLiviA, in contrast, under strong 
democratic leadership which embarked at once on industrial and 
agrarian reform, has maintained a steadily constructive course since 
its revolution in 1952. ARGENTINA offers, in the events of the past 
year, which culminated in the overthrow of President Perén, an instance 
of the explosion in which an excess of pressure almost inevitably 
results. BRAzIL has passed through a period of political confusion 
since the downfall and suicide of President Vargas, and only in October 
carried out the free elections which the competing parties promised, 
and which were won by Senhor Kubitschek. Since then, however, 
coups d’état have been swiftly executed, on the initiative of the armed 
forces, in both ARGENTINA and BRAZIL, removing General Lonardi 
from the presidency of ARGENTINA and obscuring the prospects as to 
Senhor Kubitschek’s assumption of the presidency in BRaziL. The 
Confederation of Evangelical Churches in the River Plate had already 
addressed a memorial to General Lonardi, voicing its concern 
for religious freedom under the new régime and setting down the 
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restrictions to which the Evangelical churches had lately been subjected. 
Evangelical leaders have viewed with understanding the resistance of 
the Roman Catholic Church to President Perén’s arbitrary actions at 
its expense and its right to voice its criticism of some of his measures. 
They are, however, equally concerned, in whichever direction the crisis 
resolves itself, for equality of treatment between each confessional group 
and for the preservation of the spirit of ‘a free Church in a free country’. 

In a part of the world in which regional co-operation between the 
churches still, by common admission, requires to be strengthened, the 
holding of consultations which view the Latin American perspective 
as a whole provides an encouraging feature of the year’s events. A 
widely representative conference entitled ‘Toward an understanding of 
Latin America’ took place at Hartford Seminary Foundation, U.S.A., 
in May and examined the main fields in which the challenge presents 
itself to the Evangelical churches: the industrial sphere, in the light of 
the steady migration to the cities and towns; the rural field, in which 
the majority of the population still live; the universities, with the 
contact which they offer with educated young men and women in their 
most impressionable years; the Indian tribes, still difficult of access 
though, as results have already shown, ready to respond. An outcome 
of the conference, which revealed once more the challenge to a ‘frontier’ 
strategy in evangelism, always moving forward to the point at which 
the spiritual need is greatest, was the acknowledgment of the need for 
widely specialized skills in missionary forces, and especially for a much 
greater number trained to serve in the rural and agricultural field. 

‘The new day in Latin America’ was the subject of the annual 
meeting of the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America, which 
took place against the background of much recent consultation, on 
the part of the committee’s officers and of the mission boards which 
serve Latin America, with the field. Plans were made to hold, in 
CoLoBiA, in 1956, a congress of Evangelical youth, the fourth in a 
series which has done much to promote an oecumenical spirit among 
the churches. An account of a highly successful rural work conference 
held at Camp Camohmila, Mexico, in February, included an emphatic 
reminder that the industrial trend in Latin America in no way implied 
a lessening of the rural challenge. 

Other visitors to Latin America from the wider oecumenical scene have 
included Professor John Baillie, of Edinburgh, a President of the World 
Council of Churches, who delivered the Carnahan Lectures in Union 
Theological Seminary, Buenos Aires, on ‘Regeneration and Conversion’, 
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and Dr C. W. Ranson, General Secretary of the International Mission- 
ary Council, who paid consultative visits to ARGENTINA, URUGUAY, 
BRAZIL, CHILE and Peru to discuss ways of strengthening co-operation. 

Evidence of increasing strength and of a purpose of regional 
solidarity within the individual churches themselves, which are basic 
factors in oecumenical growth, comes from several quarters. Though 
in Mexico the Presbyterian Church has suffered some diminution of 
its strength through the defection of a group of ministers who, under 
the influence of the movement led by Dr Carl McIntyre, have formed 
an independent national presbytery and have gained control of some 
Presbyterian church buildings, Mexico was the scene of consultations, 
late in 1954, looking towards the closer integration of Presbyterian 
work in Latin America as a whole; and in September last the first 
Presbyterian conference of Latin America was held at Campinas, 
BRAZIL, to discuss common tasks in evangelism, ministerial training 
and the training of lay workers. The Russian Orthodox Church, which 
is established in PARAGUAY, VENEZUELA and SURINAM, and which has 
experienced a strong revival through the coming of immigrant displaced 
persons, has formed three new congregations in PARAGUAY. The Greek 
Orthodox Church has eight congregations in Latin America—in 
BRAZIL, ARGENTINA, CHILE and UruGuay. In URuGuaY, again, there 
are interesting developments, on the initiative of local ministers after 
the conversations held recently in Italy, towards organic union between 
the Methodist and Waldensian churches. Joint committees on 
evangelism and Christian education are planned as a first step. 

The strengthening of the local churches as living cells in a continent- 
wide structure remains an outstanding purpose, for which a well- 
trained ministry constitutes a first and fundamental necessity. We note 
the extension of residential buildings at Union Theological Seminary 
in MExIco, to accommodate ninety students and five faculty members 
and their families. BoLivia, where a policy of devolution is in full 
force, now has thirteen nationals in its ministry, with eighteen students 
in residence at Cochabamba theological seminary. The Evangelical 
seminaries in CHILE maintained under Methodist, Southern Baptist 
and Christian and Missionary Alliance auspices numbered, between 
them, at recent reports, 150 students, though students from CHILE are 
also sent to qualify at Union Seminary, Buenos Aires. 

The American Bible Society is to open a training school for col- 
porteurs at a central point in Latin America, at which-both theoretical 
training and field experience will be provided. In ARGENTINA the 
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establishment, over four years ago, of a women’s branch of the Bible 
Society shows good results in drawing women, under the leadership 
of a full-time woman worker, into evangelism through Bible distribu- 
tion. The revised edition of the Bible in the Spanish language is shortly 
to be published. The New Testament has been translated into the 
Aymara language of BOLIVIA. 

Outreach in general reveals wide experimentation. Workers of the 
Evangelical Union of South America have taken their ‘Bible coach’ to 
the city of Baradero, north of Buenos Aires, and have conducted 
house-to-house visitation there and in the smaller towns of the region, 
with a good response. Similar success was experienced in Ayacucho, 
in the south. In Cute the Seventh-day Adventists have organized a 
co-operative, with 517 members (162 adults) and, with government 
approval and assistance, are settling on land in the province of Aysen. 
The South American Missionary Society has extended its dispensary 
work at Guepe, CHILE, and the Salvation Army has acquired (with 
generous help from the Chilean Government, the Chicago Salvation 
Army and local supporters) a $20,000 building in Santiago in which to 
open a ‘baby fold’ and lodgings for two hundred women. In Peru the 
Evangelical Union of South America is planning a mobile medico- 
evangelistic unit, to be based on a small hospital high up in the Andes, 
from which remotely situated people will benefit and which will 
strengthen the witness of workers already in the field. 

The Church in BRAZIL has celebrated the centenary of the arrival of 
Robert Reid Kalley, who was soon followed by other Evangelical 
pioneers, and out of whose work grew the Union of Congregational 
and Christian Churches in Brazil. Brazil is the instance par excellence 
of the constant extension of the challenge provided by the forward- 
movement of people into newly exploited areas. The past year has 
brought the long-planned railway which is to cross South America 
from coast to coast a stage nearer completion, with the inauguration 
of the section which runs through unexplored country between 
Corumba, in western Brazil, to Santa-Cruz, in Bo.ivia. Hydro- 
electric installations in north-eastern Brazil, at the Paolo Alfonso 
falls, and the discovery of oil in Amazonia, confirming the convictions 
of earlier prospectors, are significant events in terms of the pastoral 
care of the pioneer adventurer. In the more established field in Brazil 
we note an interdenominational venture in the shape of a Bible Institute 
in Sdo Paolo, for the provision of evening training classes in which 
to prepare lay people for participation in evangelism. The Baptist 
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Missionary Society, which recently opened work in BRAZIL, has sent a 
missionary couple to investigate Ponta Grossa as a possible field, and 
they have conducted training courses for teachers and a course on 
stewardship. Presbyterian reports from Brazil suggest a growing desire 
within the local churches for leadership training, especially for Sunday- 
school work and for youth fellowship activities. The Presbyterian (U.S.) 
report indicates 2 demand, on the part of groups in east Brazil, for 
regularly scheduled services of worship. 

Difficulties in COLOMBIA remain a matter of close concern within 
the Evangelical churches as a whole; and one action taken by the 
Presbyterian conference referred to above was to address a letter on 
the subject to the President of Colombia, regretting the restriction on 
religious liberty represented by the closing, in 1955, of another thirty 
Evangelical schools (bringing the total closed, since 1948, to 160). 
Quite apart, moreover, from the question of human rights, in a field in 
which Evangelical workers have much to contribute, educational 
statistics (for 1953) indicate a considerable shortage of schools (with 
only 44 per cent of the 7-14 age group enrolled) and a lack of qualified 
teachers. Regulations which require Evangelical schools to provide 
instruction in Roman Catholic dogma and doctrine, and which make 
participation in Roman Catholic worship obligatory upon Evangelical 
pupils in Roman Catholic schools, are among the problems to be solved. 
Roman Catholic pressure in Bucaramanga has led to the cessation of 
work on the construction of a Presbyterian church there, after the 
plans had been passed and a permit issued, and where, to replace an 
antiquated building, a church was urgently needed by an established 
and growing congregation. The readiness, however, of the Colombian 
Government to give due consideration to the representations of the 
Evangelical churches strengthens the prospects of removing the 
problem from the context of local and often violent conflict, and of 
its examination in the positive light of the recognition of the inter- 
nationally recognized principle of religious liberty. 

An outcome of a conference on Christian literature held in San José, 
Costa Rica, in February, was the establishment of a continuing 
committee which is to form a permanent Christian literature society in 
Latin America, Literatura Evangélica de la America Latina (Leal). 
With two full-time secretaries, already named, the society will, it is 
hoped, provide a co-ordinating centre for the various bodies engaged 
in the production and distribution of Christian literature in Spanish 
throughout the continent. 
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Radio evangelism, as earlier surveys have indicated, plays an in- 
creasingly important réle in Latin America, with vast distances to be 
contended with. Recent developments include the organization of 
three country-wide radio networks by missionaries in CHILE, ECUADOR 
and Bo.ivia, with a view to establishing a centre for network pro- 
grammes. The need to train national radio workers was one subject 
discussed at the biennial meeting and workshop held by Pan-American 
Christian Network in Guatemala City in September and attended by 
representatives of the five Christian radio stations of Latin America. 

Consultants who have visited CuBA are strongly impressed with the 
willingness for co-operation represented in the activities of the Council 
of Evangelical Churches, which, on the spare-time initiative of in- 
dividual Christian leaders, maintains facilities for joint activities in the 
general field of evangelism and in the more specialized realms of radio 
work and literacy campaigns. Social work has developed to good 
effect among the Evangelical churches, especially in the organization 
of dispensaries and of co-operatives. The council has under active 
consideration the establishment of an Evangelical university, on the 
possibilities of which a study committee recently submitted its report. 
The need, at the same time, for a full-time pastoral worker among the 
Evangelical students in Havana University is not overlooked. In 
PUERTO RICO, likewise, a project looking towards the establishment of 
a hostel and a centre for Evangelical students at the University (who 
number some 2,500) is under consideration. Plans have been discussed 
for the transfer of the publishing house and the bookshop to the campus 
of Union Seminary, the enlargement of the seminary buildings and the 
erection of headquarters for the Evangelical Council. 


THe British West INDIES 


Common to several reports from the British West Indies is a 
reminder of the changing character which comes over the Church’s 
task as colonial development and welfare measures take their course 
and the churches are cal!cd upon, with forces already extended to 
well-nigh capacity over a wide area, to accompany, or at least to follow, 
people into conditions of re-settlement in newly exploited fields of 
industry and new centres of population. In islands, moreover, in which 
poverty has been a traditional theme for many years, and in which it 
remains a conspicuous feature (largely accounting for the exodus to 
Britain) progress in self-support is none the less marked. We note, for 
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instance, a record Methodist income in ANTIGUA, while the Methodist 
report concerning the work in the BAHAMAS records that the need is 
for ‘people rather than money’. The diocesan bishops of the Anglican 
Province have visited Britain to present the magnitude of the task in 
the West Indies; and though they are to make a substantial financial 
appeal, they, too, lay even greater emphasis on the need for reinforce- 
ments, of priests and lay-workers alike. Equally apparent, meanwhile, 
in a number of reports is the comment on the growing strength of the 
independent sects, described in one report as ‘ubiquitous’, especially, 
again, the Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

The drift of people without employment into the towns continues 
to constitute a problem in JAMAICA, and one that challenges the rank- 
and-file of church members to recognize their share in the responsibility 
of evangelism. Missions have been organized in some ‘down-town’ 
areas of Kingston, and the Jamaica Christian Council has given much 
thought to the matter from the co-operative standpoint which it 
represents. United ministerial training at the union seminary, the 
inauguration of which was recorded in our last survey, is already 
strengthening the hands of the churches participating in it—Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Moravian, Congregational and Disciples of Christ—in 
training both ministers and deaconesses for the whole area. At the last 
reports St Peter’s (Anglican) College had eight Jamaicans preparing 
for ordination. The Moravian Church has followed up its bi-centenary 
with the laying of the foundation stone, by the Governor of Jamaica, 
of a church in an expanding residential area, Richmond Park. The 
work of the Y.W.C.A. has gone forward on the impetus of the confer- 
ence held in Jamaica (in September, 1954) on the réle of a Christian 
women’s movement in the Caribbean area. It brought home the need 
to provide technical and vocational training, on a larger scale, for 
girls when they leave school, and courses for women, in the light of 
their increasing tendency, for one reason or another, to earn their 
livings, and at a time when new spheres of employment are opening to 
women in the West Indies. Ways of strengthening family life also came 
under discussion. 

Elsewhere in the West Indies, though reports speak of a steady 
influx into the churches, the man-power problem retuains acute; and 
striking evidence is afforded, in descriptions of the expectancy with 
which a priest or minister is received, on the relatively rare occasions 
when he can visit each unit of his field, of the vitality and faithfulness of 
Christian communities distributed over the area. Staffing difficulties 
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have led the British mission synod of the Moravian Church, after 
consultations with the provincial synod concerned, to accept the offer 
of the American Moravian Board of Foreign Missions to assume 
responsibility for part of its Eastern West Indies Province, including 
BRITISH GUIANA, an arrangement under which British Moravians will 
still be able to serve in a field which has long connexions with Britain. 

Methodist reports from BARBADOS and TRINIDAD note the good 
effects which have resulted from the evangelistic campaigns of 1953, 
and the marked vigour of work among young people maintained by 
Methodist teams. Outstanding in Anglican news from BARBADOS is 
that of the arrival of members of the Community of the Resurrection 
to assume the direction of Codrington College, the central theological 
college of the Province, thus enabling the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel finally to execute the terms of Christopher Codrington’s 
will, which stipulated that the college shall be in the hands of a religious 
community. 

British GUIANA provides a particular instance both of the geographi- 
cal difficulties of access to many relatively untouched fields and of the 
realities of evangelism in the midst of a non-Christian population, for 
the most part Indian, of quite formidable dimensions. An Anglican 
presentation of the task, in a country where nearly half the population 
is East Indian, estimates that only seven per cent of them are Christians 
of any denomination. Opposition to evangelism, however, hitherto 
strong, is believed to be lessening, in a field where the new opportunity 
and challenge, given adequate supplies of evangelists and money, 
stand ready to be grasped. 


THE PACIFIC AREA 


THE PHILIPPINES 


| nina in the concluding weeks of 1954, too late for record in our 
last survey, are of significance in the life of the Church in the 
Philippines. Manila received the East Asia Christian Home and Family 
Life Seminar-Conference which, organized by the Philippine Federa- 
tion of Christian Churches and the International Missionary Council, 
met there for two weeks in November. It brought together 120 Christian 
leaders, from nine Asian countries, for seminar and workshop sessions 
and for consultative group meetings, with the participation of such out- 
standing specialists as Dr David Mace, Dr Sylvanus and Dr Evelyn 
Duvall and Dr Irma Highbaugh. Recommendations looked towards the 
5 
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strengthening of the emphasis on the Christian home throughout Asia: 
Christian home and family life committees, it was agreed, should be set 
up at a national level in all East Asian countries, a home and family 
week observed annually throughout the area, facilities provided for 
specialized training in family life for East Asian leaders and short-term 
training in marriage guidance and in Christian home and family life 
introduced into the theolegical and other Christian institutions. 

A conference on theological education in the Philippines, also held 
in Manila, examined the possibility of forming an association of 
theological schools, through which curricula might be standardized. 
(We note in passing the decision to re-locate Union Theological 
Seminary on a new and larger site outside Manila and to embark on a 
ten-year building programme.) A conference on rural work held in 
December, 1954, gave vigorous attention to the outstanding challenge 
in the Philippines, where the Government’s rural rehabilitation pro- 
grammes open up further channels of service, and where much is at 
stake for the small farmer and landowner. Short rural courses for 
pastors, practical field demonstration service, to give people a more 
constructive and scientific approach to the land, and work among the 
illiterate figure largely in the Church’s rural programme. 

The much-debated subject of religious instruction in the public 
schools took a sharply critical turn in the course of the year when the 
department of education issued an order permitting the giving of 
religious instruction in the regular school day and on a disruptively 
‘staggered’ plan. Non-Roman Catholic opinion has been outspoken 
in refuting the contention that the public schools foster godless- 
ness and in its conviction that the inculcation of religion takes place 
primarily in the home and in the church, pointing out also the com- 
pulsory character that the subject would acquire if included, as is 
envisaged, in a pupil’s reports to his Principal, and the fostering of a 
dominantly Roman Catholic influence in the schools which it would 
entail. Formal protest to the President drew the assurance that the 
order would be examined for its legality in relation to the Constitution. 

Literacy campaigns have taken an active course. Following up a visit 
from the Laubach team, other specialists, delegated by the Committee 
on Literacy and Christian Literature, of New York, were invited by the 
Philippine Federation of Christian Churches to undertake a two-month 
campaign, taking as a centre Dansalan City, on Lake Lanao, as a result 
of which basic material for literacy teaching has been built up in nine 
Filipino languages. 
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Evangelistic outreach overseas gains in strength. We note the com- 
missioning in May of a young Filipino woman worker who is to under- 
take youth work in Nigeria, under the scheme referred to in our last 
survey. The seventh missionary to go overseas—a nurse appointed to 
serve in Thailand—has also been commissioned, the other six being 
distributed, one in Algeria, two in Indonesia, two others in Thailand 
and one in Okinawa. 


THE SouTH PACIFIC 


The expanding challenge of PAPUA-NEw GuINea has made it a centre 
of much consultation in the period covered since our last survey. A 
Government-Missions conference, attended by representatives of thirty- 
four missionary societies (nine of them Roman Catholic), discussed 
some matters of fundamental importance to the Church—the legalizing 
of marriage, the existing marriage law in relation to land ownership, the 
implications of a recent decision to form a fourth grade in government 
civil service, which would involve those appointed in a break with 
village life, and questions relating to access to liquor. The need for a 
more clearly defined educational programme for the Territory was 
recognized and the problems, connected especially with the relatively 
small number of Papuans who persevere in government educational 
service after training, frankly faced. The increasing number of mission- 
aries now serving in New Guinea and the fact that some five hundred 
languages are spoken, by a population of slightly under two million, has 
led the British and Foreign Bible Society to a decision to open a Bible 
House in Port Moresby and to review the whole question of the availa- 
bility of the Bible in certain fundamental languages. The National 
Missionary Council of Australia and the churches and missions on the 
field have discussed the possibility of creating a Christian Council of 
New Guinea. 

Common to most reports from the Territory is the stress on the 
immensity of the educational task. A report from the London Missionary 
Society, for instance, based on a recent field survey, puts the total 
number of pupils who are receiving education at one level or another in 
the Society’s 255 schools at 14,000. The need for experts in education 
who will develop strong teacher-training programmes within the 
churches’ institutions is very generally acknowledged. The rural 
background, moreover, of much of the life of the Territory gives 
a special character to educational programmes, with much emphasis 
on health and hygiene and on the elements of land science. The 
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readiness of the Papuan people to understand improved methods 
of cultivation has done much, it is reported, to help build up a more 
constructive rural economy and to improve standards of health through 
the securing of a more varied and nourishing diet. Missionary pene- 
tration into the Central Highlands, traced in earlier surveys, continues 
to advance in the track of government prospectors. We note the new 
station opened by the New Zealand Methodist Mission Board, in con- 
sultation with the Australian Board, a representative of which recently 
visited the area on behalf of both bodies. Farming activities and in- 
struction, here again, form the background against which the Christian 
Gospel is presented. Missionary forces have been strengthened with the 
arrival of two German Methodist deaconesses, to serve at Mendi and 
Tari. Anglican plans, equally, envisage further advance into the newly 
exploited areas of New-Guinea. At the first ordination to be held for 
nine years (a situation partly explained by the fact that some six 
candidates for the ministry perished in the Mount Lavington eruption) 
three Papuans from Gona who were trained at Newton College, 
Dogura (founded three years ago), were made deacon. 

In the SOLOMON IsLANDs the Government continues to press the 
missions to develop their educational work still further. Methodist 
reports indicate the likelihood that by the end of 1955 girls’ boarding- 
schools will for the first time have been established in every circuit. 
Both the fostering of vocations to the ministry and the stimulation of 
laymen to more active service become increasingly urgent in surround- 
ings where moral standards call for much improvement. 

Australian Presbyterian reports from the New HEBRIDES reveal much 
preoccupation with ways of improving the village schools and their 
equipment. Efforts to bring women and girls more actively into church 
life are centred largely in the work of Tangoa Training Institute. In the 
course of the year two of its graduates went to Sydney to qualify as 
district school-teachers and two more are to take a two-year training 
course at the Paton Memorial Hospital, Vilna. 

Outreach in the Anglican diocese of Melanesia looks towards the 
further strengthening of the Church in the outer islands, such as Reefs, 
Santa Cruz and Tikopia, already served by indigenous clergy, where 
there is an encouraging eagerness for educational extension and for the 
achievement of self-support. Anglican plans are in hand for the estab- 
lishment of a teacher-training college at Alangaula, as a basic move in 
the direction of improving the standards of the village boarding-schools. 
The lack of trained teachers in them is somewhat general, and available 
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staff hitherto have contended gallantly with exacting conditions and 
responsibilities, which inevitably include the growing of food on the 
spot. Interest in the experiment known as the Church Association, the 
foundation of which in Malaita, as part of an effort to stimulate lay 
responsibility and self-support in the Church, was recorded in our last 
survey, has spread to other parts of the diocese. It has been propagated 
in some forty villages in Gela, where a programme has been worked out 
to relieve the mission of the responsibility for the salaries of the clergy, 
to cultivate rice as a source of income, to develop a scheme for the 
maintenance and improvement of the schools and to establish a 
hospital. The movement is also in process of discussion in the Lofiana 
district of Aoba. The Melanesian Brotherhood, which was founded 
some years ago by a Melanesian deacon, and which now numbers sixty 
members, has sent eight of them to set up a household in New Guinea 
and to work under the Bishop of that diocese. There are now ninety 
Melanesian priests and deacons in the Church. 

In spite of the educational needs which the churches face in the 
Pacific, and of the traditional réle of Methodism in the field of educa- 
tion, there is a healthy sense of challenge, which will find an echo 
beyond the confines of the Pacific area, in the Methodist declaration in 
Fu that the Church must none the less come before the school, which is 
finally the responsibility of the Government. The number of Methodist 
schools there are to be reduced to twenty-three, in order to devote more 
energies and resources to direct evangelism. A feature of Anglican 
advance in Fiji is the establishment, on the initiative of a Christian 
doctor, of the Bayly clinic, for the treatment of the poorer members 
of the community, and the foundation of the Fellowship of SS. Francis 
and Clare, the members of which will devote a minimum of two hours 
a day to service at the clinic. 

The Paris mission reports from TAHITI that the period of study at the 
pastoral course at Hermon has been extended to four years and that 
French, increasingly spoken in the island, is to be included in the 
curriculum. Concern for the provision of a church at concentrations 
of home life has led to the division of Papeete into two parishes in 
which services are conducted in the indigenous language ; and a 
new church and parish buildings are to be built in a populous district 
for which the existing church at Paofaitoo was too small and too 
remotely situated. The church in which services are conducted in French 
is also being rebuilt. Youth work makes strides in Papeete: the Scout 
and Guide movements have been inaugurated and have evoked much 
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enthusiasm; and meetings for young men in search of instruction, to 
bring them nearer a desire to join the Church, have been well attended. 
The Paris mission’s schools in Tahiti are full. Concern for the preserva- 
tion of standards, as well as a shortage of teachers, has, in fact, necessi- 
tated the refusal of many applicants at the boarding schools. 

The Pacific Christian Literature Society reports that its quarterly 
paper, the Pacific Island World, has a circulation of 3,500. An additional 
feature is a women’s section, and to meet the need for a magazine in 
simple English for Christian homes, a new publication, Everywhere, 
appeared for the first time in June. 


THE JEWS 


7 discussion at the meeting of the International Committee on 
the Christian Approach to the Jews which took place in Oslo in 
August brought within a general focus the aspects of evangelism among 
the Jews which are, by common consent, of the greatest urgency— 
the task and opportunity in Israel, the immense scope of the challenge 
in the U.S.A., the demand for Christian literature, especially in Hebrew, 
for Israel, and in German, to help counteract the anti-Semitism which 
is increasingly remarked among young people in Germany. 

The exchange of views on the situation in IsRAEL revealed much 
concern for still closer co-ordination of energies on the part of mission 
boards and for some central organization through which to do so. 
At the same time some apprehension was expressed at the influx of 
workers. serving independent American groups. Recognition of the 
need for more workers is borne out by field reports ; and their emphasis 
on the value of recruiting workers, both for general evangelistic service 
and for the Christian schools, not only from abroad but from among 
the local Christians themselves, is related to the need to strengthen a 
sense of Christian service among Israeli Christians. Though mission- 
aries still comment on the cautious approach which many enquirers 
make and of the need to call out a more courageous Hebrew Christian 
witness, there is some evidence of a growing readiness, especially among 
young people, for a bolder advance. Evangelism continues to be largely 
a matter of contacts and Bible study with individuals and small groups ; 
and week-end retreats, organized by Church Missions to Jews at the 
property recently restored to it at Lydda, and where many of its 
personal contacts, through the clinic and Bible classes, are maintained, 
have been appreciated and of miuch spiritual value. At Jaffa the C.M.J. 
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is enlarging the boys’ hostel which it maintains as part of the co-opera- 
tion on which it is engaged with the Church of Scotland school there. 
Baptist work in Israel is being extended to Haifa and Tel-Aviv. 

Reports from IRAN speak of the regular maintenance of services and 
meetings and of the keen leadership of Hebrew Christians in mission- 
ary activities. The schools maintained by Church Missions to Jews 
have continued without interruption and have received appreciative 
reports from Government Inspectors. 

The situation of the Jews of NoRTH AFRICA remains a matter of 
deep concern to world Jewry. A resolution passed at an emergency 
session of the Knesset in Jerusalem in September declared immigration 
into Israel to be the only way to ensure the safety of Jews in Morocco 
and called upon the Jews in Israel and in the diaspora to take active 
measures to raise the necessary funds. It was estimated that 40,000 
North African immigrants would enter Israel within a year, 36,000 of 
them from Morocco. Missionaries at work in North Africa have 
encountered a good deal of uncertainty and restlessness among the 
Jews, and some attempts to boycott their work, such as those reported 
by the Barbican Mission workers from Sousse, TUNISIA, where their 
youth work has met with a good deal of opposition. In other respects, 
however, the work has advanced, with other avenues opening for 
colportage work and visiting and with the bookshop playing a central 
réle in the making of contact with individual enquirers. The town of 
Sfax, Tunisia, with some 6,000 Jews in its population, and with the 
phosphate and oil industries attracting workers, provides a field of 
evangelism for which reinforcements of staff are required. 

Work among the Jews in SourH AFRICA meets with an encouraging 
response from individuals and married couples. Workers of the British 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel among the Jews have made 
a profitable tour of the Eastern Cape. They drew a good attendance 
at meetings and found a good deal of Bible study going on among 
individuals. They visited the main centre of Chassidism in South Africa. 

The work of the International Committee has benefited over the 
last year in the U.S.A. from the appointment of the Rev. Harold 
Floreen as American Secretary, a post of particular importance in a 
country in which the churches have already made significant advance 
within individual congregations in the approach to the Jew. Co-ordina- 
tion of effort in a wide field of activity will strengthen the mission as a 
whole and the sense of committal to a universal task. 

Ways of deepening concern for the mission to the Jews have been 
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further discussed; and at Davos in July the Joint Committee of the 
International Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches 
undertook to organize, in co-operation with the Secretary of the 
I.C.C.A.J., consultations on the challenge of Israel to the mission 
and unity of the Church, which, while preserving the theological 
basis and approach which are felt to be indispensable, would enlarge 
both the theme and the number of participants in the consultations 
planned for the spring of 1955 but subsequently postponed. 


TO THE ENDS OF THE EARTH 


[N a presidential address to the National Missionary Council of 
Australia, the Archbishop of Sydney spoke of ‘the continuing though 
different commitment’ which the missionary is called upon to undertake 
in a new environment within the lands of the younger churches ; and it 
is the desire to understand, and to prepare men and women to live 
and serve in, that environment which colours much of the planning 
of the mission boards and of their consultations with their colleagues 
in the churches overseas. Reference has already been made to the 
pilot study of Uganda on which the Research Department of the 
International Missionary Council (now closely integrated with the 
Division of Studies of the World Council of Churches) has embarked, 
as the first in a series of field investigations into the realities of the life 
of those churches in the changing conditions which confront many of 
them to-day. Missionary training assumes increasingly a similar 
emphasis. We note the introduction by the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. of a special course, known as a ‘Study Fellowship’, to be taken 
at Hartford Seminary Foundation, giving insight into the present 
challenge of the indigenous church and of oecumenical growth, in a 
context of world revolution. The Kennedy School of Missions, U.S.A., 
has conducted a second annual conference on “The Missionary and the 
Cultures of Man,’ to discuss ‘How shall we prepare the missionary to 
relate himself constructively to the social complexities he must en- 
counter abroad?’. 

The opportunity confronting the Christian layman, in the course of 
his professional activities abroad, continues to be accented. At the 
annual meeting of the U.S. Conference of the World Council of 
Churches at Buck Hill Falls in May, a ‘workshop’ on the task of the 
laity took place, at which the concept of witness and stewardship, 
demonstrated in a life of Christian discipline, emerged as the form in 
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which an evangelistic duty would best be fulfilled. The need for more 
thorough training in basic Christian doctrine, in its relevance to modern 
life, was generally acknowledged. On the same subject, the Canadian 
Council of Churches has issued a leaflet ‘So . . . You’re Going Abroad!’ 
urging the necessity to seek to understand the people and culture of 
the country in question and insisting “You cannot avoid being a mis- 
sionary, for good or ill’. Oversea Service, of Great Britain, is now 
established in residential quarters, at Moor Park, Farnham, in which 
it will hold further preparatory courses. A total of 177 students have 
attended courses of the Tropical Community Development Centre since 
it was opened in London in 1952, on Y.W.C.A. initiative, principally 
for women accompanying their husbands to Britain. The Director has 
also undertaken lecture tours in West Africa and is shortly to give a 
three-months course in Burma. 

Students and workers come to the lands of the older churches from 
overseas in increasing numbers, It is estimated that there are now over 
10,000 students from the Commonwealth in Britain, and a report 
published by Political and Economic Planning (P.E.P.) in the course 
of the year gives valuable insight into both the opportunities and the 
difficulties which they encounter and into the many directions in which 
they need guidance and aid. Discussion has centred in the National 
Missionary Council of Australia on the care of Asian students in 
Australia, and the statement issued by the Council on accommodation 
for Asian students has been widely endorsed by the member churches. 
Reports from France indicate concern with the challenge of the large 
number of North African immigrants, Muslims, Kabyles and Arabs, 
who are cut off from their own culture and who, in their exposure to 
non-Christian influences, constitute a field of evangelism in themselves. 

Other specialized fields of evangelism, peculiar to one country or 
another, show interesting developments: the Scandinavian countries 
have formed a Northern Seamen’s Church Council, to strengthen 
co-operation between the national councils. The Council is publishing 
a common northern Hymn Book for Sailors. The first International 
Gypsy Mission Conference took place in Finland in June, and repre- 
sentatives of eight countries discussed evangelism among gypsies. In 
Britain a joint committee of the Convocation of Canterbury has 
presented a report in which it recommends the ordination of selected 
workmen or executives in industry who, while continuing their regular 
occupations, will exercise an evangelistic ministry among their fellows. 
The fostering of a volunteer spirit meets on the whole with an 
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encouraging response. According to the latest reports, the ‘53’ scheme 
initiated in Britain two years ago to win graduate volunteers for service 
in the Christian colleges of India and Pakistan, has led to fourteen 
appointments, though many more are still needed. Under a similar 
scheme in Australia, proposed in the first place by Indonesian students 
and sponsored by the National Missionary Council of Australia, in 
which young Australian graduates live and work for two or three 
yearsamong Indonesians, fourteen graduates are serving in Indonesia, 
where the need for doctors and teachers is specially urgent. 

American pioneer initiative in rural evangelism is apparent at a 
number of points in this survey where field conferences are recorded 
under American leadership and with American participation. In 
Britain the progress of the Institute of Rural Life at Home and Oversea 
is confirmed in the success of the course of rural studies held, on a 
larger scale than has been attempted hitherto, at the Institute of 
Agriculture, Writtle, Essex. The course drew a whole-time attendance 
of fifty people (including among them an African Chief and some Indian 
welfare workers), and is to be repeated in 1956. 

References in this survey to the creation of study centres at strategic 
points give some indication of the extent to which attention is con- 
centrated on the non-Christian faiths. It is a subject which has 
preoccupied missionary conferences in the course of the year within 
the older churches, while it appeared in a world-wide context in the 
Davos meeting of the World Council of Churches and in the plans of 
the combined research projects of the World Council and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. Those engaged in it emphasize the growing 
sense of world mission encountered in the main non-Christian faiths, 
especially in Buddhism, within which an outcome of the sixth world 
Buddhist council has been the sending of a mission to the countries of 
Europe, and in Hinduism. In the I.M.C.’s other research activities, the 
China study retains a central place, co-ordinating the research work 
which is now being pursued in groups within the different countries, 
in some instances, as in North America, with the participation of 
Chinese scholars. The study of the language, in view of the likelihood 
of the changes which it may well undergo, at least as regards connota- 
tion, plays a large part in the thinking which is already directed towards 
the eventuality of China becoming accessible again—over and beyond 
occasional contacts—to Christian fellowship from the outside world. 
Missionary research has meanwhile been further strengthened by the 
foundation of a Finnish Society for that purpose. 
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Prospects of international field study by the World Council of 
Churches have been greatly enlarged through the munificent gift of 
$260,000 from Mr John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to enable it to study and 
appraise Christian responsibility in ‘areas of rapid social change’, in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America; to study other projects in the field of 
church unity, evangelism and on the subject of Christianity and war; 
and to complete the buildings of the Oecumenical Institute at Bossey. 

The year has seen the close of the I.M.C. inter-mission aid fund 
(continuing ‘Orphaned Missions’, the epic undertaking in Christian 
fellowship in emergency initiated at the beginning of the second world 
war). All its main objectives have been achieved and its beneficiaries 
(except for certain churches and missions whose longer-range problems 
remain a matter of continuing inter-church concern) are once more, 
in the words of the report, ‘on their own feet’. 

There has been notable growth in oecumenical understanding. 
Delegates from the Netherlands Council of Churches visited the 
Russian Church, on the invitation of the Russian Orthodox Patriarch 
and also made many contacts with Russian Baptists. Church leaders 
from Russia—Orthodox, Baptist and Lutheran—visited Britain and 
preliminary talks took place between Church of England representatives 
and the Russian Orthodox churchmen on intercommunion. Anglican- 
Presbyterian conversations were resumed in Edinburgh, and an Anglican 
resolution, adopted in February, providing for intercommunion with 
the Lutheran Church in Norway, Denmark and Iceland, brings to a 
conclusion negotiations that have been in train since 1947. Oecumenical 
work camps organized annually by the World Council of Churches, 
hitherto for the most part outside Europe, were conducted with much 
success in Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland. In the 
U.S.A. the merger planned between the Congregational and Evangelical 
Reformed Churches has been finally agreed upon and June 25th, 1957 
fixed as the date on which the new church, the United Church of Christ, 
with a membership of two million, will come into being. The Augustana 
Lutheran Church has decided to join the United Lutheran Church in 
America in inviting all Lutheran groups in U.S.A. and Canada to 
take part in merger discussions. The Augustana Lutheran Church’s 
commission on oecumenical relations is to begin discussions, looking 
towards organic union, with the United Lutheran Church and with 
any others who accept the invitation referred to above. The Assembly 
of the United Presbyterian Church has voted in favour of working 
toward union with the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., and has set 
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up a permanent committee on inter-church relations, with authority 
to negotiate with the northern Presbyterians (the southern Presby- 
terians having recorded a majority vote against reunion). The Con- 
ference on Church Union, which first met at Greenwich, Connecticut, 
in 1948, has published a plan for the unification of American Protestant 
Churches (the ‘Greenwich plan’), which, it is claimed, will preserve 
the basic constitutional structure of the Congregational, Episcopal 
and Presbyterian systems. The National Council of Churches of 
New Zealand held a seven-day conference in May, on subjects within 
the realm of Faith and Order on which preliminary group study had 
already taken place. 

The world-wide tributes which followed upon the death of Dr JoHN 
R. Mott put into impressive perspective the oecumenical achievements 
of half a century. Other outstanding leaders have gone from the scene: 
the Rev. NELSON BITTON, for twenty-four years Home Secretary of 
the London Missionary Society; the Right Rev. W. J. Carey, 
formerly Bishop of Bloemfontein, and lately, in his seventies, a mis- 
sionary in Kenya; the Right Rev. W. W. CasH, Bishop of Worcester, 
formerly General Secretary of the Church Missionary Society and a 
staunch supporter and an active committee member of the International 
Missionary Council; the Rev. Ernst J. CHRISTOFFEL, of Germany, 
Founder and Director of the Christlichen Blindenmission im Orient; 
the Right Rev. MICHAEL FuRsE, sometime Bishop of Pretoria and subse- 
quently Bishop of St Albans; the Rev. Dr A. G. Hoaa, an outstanding 
Church of Scotland missionary in India, sometime Principal of Madras 
Christian College; the Rev. Dr GrorGe Howe Ls, for twenty-three 
years Principal of Serampore College; the Right Rev. G. A. HUBBACK, 
Bishop successively of Assam and of Calcutta, and lately Metropolitan 
of the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon; Professor D. SIEGFRIED 
KNaK, formerly Director of the Berlin Mission, Professor des Kirch- 
lichen Lehramtes; Dr JoHN Lowe, Secretary of the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association, whose outstanding service to leprosy- 
sufferers began at the Methodist Mission at Dichpalli, India; the Rev. 
Dr JOHN MACKENzIE, for many years Principal of Wilson College, 
Bombay ; the Rev. Dr J. I. MACNAIR, a missionary with long service in 
India with the London Missionary Society, and noted for his dis- 
tinguished writings and research on David Livingstone; the Rev. 
Dr J. LoveLt Murray, formerly Director of the Canadian School of 
Missions, after long missionary service in India; the Rev. ALGERNON 
ROBERTSON, Father-Guardian of the Society of St Francis; Mrs ANNA 
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S6DERBLOM, widow of Archbishop Nathan Séderblom and herself a 
familiar and welcome figure at oecumenical gatherings ; the Most Rev. 
L. G. Vintnc, Archbishop of West Africa; the Rev. T. CULLEN 
YOUNG, for many years in Nyasaland with the United Free Church of 
Scotland, later General Secretary of the United Society for Christian 
Literature. 

Anniversaries, too, project a long vision: the Church of England has 
celebrated the twelve hundredth anniversary of the death of St Boniface 
(holding to the Mainz tradition that he was martyred in 755) and the 
Church of Finland the coming of Christianity to its shores in 1155. 
At closer range, the Sisters of St Margaret (the ‘East Grinstead Sisters’) 
whose work among the poor in Britain soon extended oversea to South 
Africa, Ceylon and elsewhere, have marked the centenary of their 
foundation; the Australian Wesleyan Methodist Connexion the 
centenary of its foundation, with its own conference, and of the taking 
over from the British Methodist Church of missionary responsibility 
for the Pacific area. The one hundredth anniversary celebrations of 
both the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. have recalled an inspiring record 
of Christian service which has accompanied young men and women 
into multifarious situations and tasks around the world and which, on 
an unchanging basis of Christian conviction, is ever ready to adjust 
itself to the needs of a new day. 

A mere decade, on the other hand, has passed since the discharge, 
over Hiroshima, of the first atom bomb, but it is a decade which, with the 
swift advance of nuclear research, has changed the whole context in 
which life is lived. The past year has been notable for outspoken 
Christian opinion on the subject, both by individual groups and in the 
common expression of views voiced by the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs. That body, in session at Davos, issued a 
statement on ‘disarmament and peaceful change’, upholding the United 
Nations’ desire for the promotion of the use of atomic energy for the 
peaceful pursuits of mankind ; and, in a letter to the head of each of the 
four Governments represented at the ‘summit’ meetings at Geneva in 
July, it reminded them of ‘the prayerful concern of people in churches 
throughout the world’. 

In the midst of much precarious dependence on human strength 
and invention the Christian Mission, in fields of service and adventure 
some of which we have sought to outline here, goes forward, in faith 
and in devotion to one Lord, to the ends of the earth. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


N an interview with representatives of the Saverian Institute for 

Foreign Missions a leading Japanese Roman Catholic, discussing 
social problems which confront the Church in JAPAN, stressed the 
growing power and challenge of Communism, especially among 
intellectuals. Japan’s vast and increasing population has led to the 
introduction of legislation directed towards birth control, a develop- 
ment which has inevitably posed a problem for Roman Catholic 
doctors, in the light of the Church’s teaching on the subject. The 
Church’s schools encounter the same difficulty as confronts other 
Christian missions in achieving an all-Christian teaching body, in the 
University in Tokyo and in the schools in general, where the Christian 
students are also in the minority. A significant feature, however, of the 
Church’s advance in Japan is that all its organizations are now under 
the direction of Japanese bishops. Vocations to the priesthood, and to 
the religious life, especially, in the latter case, on the part of women, 
are described as plentiful, but the call to further penetration into the 
life of the country, necessitating deeper dedication among laymen, still 
requires to be met. 

Statistics published in April by the National Catholic Committee of 
Japan show 575 Roman Catholic churches in Japan (as compared with 
250 before 1940), and 1283 priests (262 of whom are Japanese). In 
November 1954 the first Japanese monk to be raised to abbatial status 
was made Abbot of the Trappist monastery at Hokkaido. A minor 
seminary was opened at Osaka at the end of 1954, to meet the need for 
accommodation for a number of students equivalent to the number of 
major seminarians. The Canadian Dominican Fathers have opened two 
more student centres, one in Fukuoka and the other in Tokyo, extending 
the facilities for contact with students in non-Christian universities 
already provided by some six other such centres. Sophia University 
has been empowered by the Ministry of Education to bestow doctors’ 
degrees, a privilege granted to only 42 out of Japan’s 228 universities. 
Both Sophia University and the Roman Catholic University for 
Women at Okayama have extended their premises to accommodate 
a larger number of students. 

In Cuina the Church began the year under the inspiration of the 
Papal Encyclical Ad Sinarum Gentem, with its ‘Paternal Exhortations in 
the Present Difficult Situation’. The Encyclical recognizes to the full 
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the patriotic feelings of Chinese Roman Catholics and applauds their 
obedience to public authority, but also their refusal to forsake the 
Catholic Faith. It expounds the selfless motive which lies behind the 
Christian mission and the upbuilding of the Christian Church as the 
sole purpose of foreign support. While acknowledging the justification 
for a certain amount of individual expression of the Faith, the Encyclical 
emphasizes the fact of one common doctrine and the contradiction 
between a ‘national’ church and the life and spirit of the Church 
Catholic. It is the supranational realities brought home in the Encyclical 
that are the cause of much of the suffering which Roman Catholics are 
still called upon to endure in China, where they number 3,000,000 in a 
population of 600,000,000. 

At the New Year 90 missionaries (including 21 priests in prison) were 
reported to be still in China, and at the October reports the total had 
fallen to 43 (of 14 nationalities) and the number still in prison to 16. 
Chinese priests total slightly over 2,000, with their activities on the 
whole restricted to their immediate environment. Five out of sixteen 
major seminaries were still open at the New Year, with about 150 
students, and four minor seminaries with 250 students, though at both 
levels obligatory Communist indoctrination has caused a good deal of 
interruption. The laity are reported to continue generally faithful to the 
Church, though in many areas the absence of priests and the consequent 
rarity of access to the Sacraments have to be remembered. The so-called 
‘Progressive’ church has met with relatively little success, not least 
because few priests are forthcoming who are willing to lead it. Pressure 
is increasingly applied to young people, through indoctrination and long 
interrogation, and by means of the particular strain of discrimination 
against them in the matter of entrance to the universities. News which 
has come through in the latter months of the year suggests that the 
persecution reported to have taken place in Shanghai, the focal point 
of which was the arrest of Bishop Kung for his resistance to indoctrina- 
tion requirements and to participation in other obligatory activities, and 
for his refusal of the Sacrament to members of the puppet church, was 
more widespread than was at first believed. After a Press campaign, 
accusing the Church of crimes against the nation, mass arrests were 
made—some seventy Chinese religious and secular priests, including 
the 74-year-old Bishop Taichow, and about two thousand laymen being 
taken into custody, at the latest (October) reports available to us. 

The need for some adjustment to the new conditions and to a simpler 
life than in the past, with the probability that the Church will continue 
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to be excluded from the many social and institutional fields in which it 
has been active, are frankly faced in looking at the prospects ahead; 
and limitation of movement and of operation to the confines of local 
church buildings is likely to shift the emphasis of Christian witness to 
closely personal, individual contact and service. In any event, with the 
departure of the foreign missionaries, the priests are too few in number 
to go beyond their purely pastoral tasks, and much will depend, in the 
secular field, on the initiative of the laity. Importance is attached, in 
discussion of methods of evangelism for the future, to popular interpre- 
tations of the Bible and to presenting the Gospel through the distribu- 
tion of meticulously written tracts. The personal responsibility of every 
church member is much insisted upon. 

Figures issued in October with regard to the Church in FORMOSA 
claim that the Roman Catholic community, though still only one in 
two hundred of the population, has increased (in round figures) from 
23,000 in 1953 to 48,000 in 1955. Missionaries from the mainland of 
China have now had time to learn the language or the necessary 
dialects, a fact which begins to make itself felt. The China Language 
School, founded in Peking in 1937 by the Jesuit Fathers, and transferred 
to Manila in 1950, has now moved again, to Formosa. A Chinese priest, 
a graduate of Fu Jen Roman Catholic University, has been appointed 
to the anthropological department of the National University. Out- 
reach to the Pescadores Islands has been undertaken by the Camillan 
Fathers, who were expelled from the mainland and who have, since 
1952, established a church and built a centre for subsidiary activities, 
and opened a kindergarten, a dispensary and a mobile clinic. 

Reports from Inpo-Cuina reckon that 95 per cent of the refugees 
from north to south Vietnam are Roman Catholics and that in fact 
about 56 per cent of the whole Church in the north has moved away. 
No less than 118 new parishes have been formed, over one half of the 
priests in the north having accompanied the refugees, and new parish 
schools and regional schools have been set up. The major seminaries of 
Hanoi, Bui-chu, Vinh and Phat Diem have also migrated, with a total 
enrolment of 205. Eight minor seminaries have done likewise, bringing 
1061 students. The accomplished fact of re-settlement does not obscure 
the desolation through which thousands of people have passed; and 
many of them, having left everything behind, do not easily shake off 
despondency or settle happily in new conditions. In northern Vietnam 
the Church has experienced an apparent freedom of movement and of 
worship and even assistance in rebuilding, the Government clearly 
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wishing to arrest any further development of a migration through which 
it has unquestionably lost face. There are still 800,000 Roman Catholics 
in the north, a fact of significance in the light of the maintenance of 
Christian witness and of the leaven which the Church must provide. 

Statistics for INDONESIA provide a twenty-year comparison, 1932-52, 
which shows an increase in church membership of from 3 million to 
8 million, and of priests from 337 to 756. In Celebes, where there are 
48,000 Roman Catholics in a total of 6 million inhabitants, the Church 
is divided into two Vicariates Apostolic, Manado and Makassar. A 
Roman Catholic élite is in process of being formed, by giving secondary 
education to 300 boys and girls, about 100 of them already Roman 
Catholics. A minor seminary was opened in 1950 and has forty students 
enrolled, the first group of whom are approaching qualification for 
admission to the major seminary at Manado. 

Reports from BORNEO lay a good deal of stress on material con- 
struction and extension necessitated not only by war-time devastation 
still to be made good, but by evident signs of increased response, 
in some areas suggestive of mass movement into the Church, in 
contrast to the individual approach which has been more characteristic 
of evangelism in Borneo hitherto. New churches have been built and 
two new convents established. Figures for the year 1954 are compared 
with those for 1927: In 1954 Roman Catholics totalled 19,000 and in 
1927, 5,000; schools, 49 (23); pupils 14,000 (1,400); priests 38 (12). 

INDIA was the scene of the All-Asia Pax Romana Seminar which 
brought university students from sixteen countries to Madras at the 
New Year to face together the responsibility of their apostolate in the 
intellectual milieu and to plan more concerted action. The meeting of 
the challenge of educated young people in a day of political emancipa- 
tion, with its danger of false values and of enthusiasms which blur the 
spiritual focus, was recognized as the basic commitment of the Christian 
in the universities. The standing committee of the Bishops’ Conference, 
in session at Bangalore in February, issued a statement in which it 
defined the task of the Church, in all the social and economic reform 
through which India is passing, to interpret Christian teaching in those 
fields and to share to the full in the promotion of the spiritual and 
material well-being of the people, not least in the village areas. Seeing 
this challenge, again, as one of particular moment to the layman, the 
conference recommended the holding of a lay leaders’ conference, 
which is in fact to take place in Nagpur in December, for the discussion 
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teachers’ convention are also to be included, The recognition of much 
religious freedom, except where local animosity has been aroused by 
sectarian forces, and of sympathetic understanding of the Christian 
Church met with in high political quarters, which was expressed by 
the Bishops’ Conference, is generally borne out in India, though 
incidents of violence, such as the Arya Samajist attack on an Indian 
priest in Vardhman Nagar, while he was celebrating Mass, and, dis- 
turbances earlier in the year in the Madhya Pradesh area, suggest a 
fanatical attitude to Christianity still to be reckoned with at a less 
responsible level. A marked increase is recorded in the number of 
Indians who are preparing for the priesthood (who total 2,025), though 
their distribution very greatly favours the South and suggests something 
of a problem for the North, especially in view of the diminution in the 
number of priests from abroad. 

In BurRMA, a Burmese priest, the Rev. George U. Kyaw, was conse- 
crated the first Bishop of the newly created diocese of Bassein in April. 
Burmese priests have conducted parochial missions throughout the 
diocese of Mandalay, thus bringing this form of evangelism to people 
who would be unable to benefit from earlier missions of the same kind 
which were conducted in English in the city of Mandalay by the 
Redemptorist Fathers. 

CkrYLON, which has 627,800 Roman Catholics in a population of 
8 million, has opened its inter-diocesan national seminary, in the 
buildings of the Papal Seminary of India (which has been transferred 
to Poona). The seminary has 110 students, and its teaching body of 
fifteen is composed for the most part of foreigners, who will be replaced 
by nationals as these qualify and become available. 

In the Paciric AREA, the Church in THE PHILIPPINES prepares, as we 
write, to receive the delegates, from East and South-East Asia, to the 
first Asian meeting of the Apostolate of the Laity, which is to take place 
in Manila in December. 

In New CALEDONIA, five native priests from the major seminary at 
Paita are to be ordained at Christmas, 1955, for service in the Vicariates 
of New CALEDONIA, NEw HEBRIDES and WALLIS AND FUTUNA. 

An event of common significance in the countries of the NEAR East 
is the opening in Cairo, by the Franciscan Fathers, of a Centre for 
Oriental Studies. Included in the centre is a library of 10,000 books. 
A publishing house is also maintained, with two presses, in Cairo and 
Jerusalem respectively. 

Reports from NorTH AFRICA, set in the same context of unrest 
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as surrounds all missionary work, suggest an intensified sense, on 
the part of Roman Catholic laymen, of their responsibility in evangelism ; 
and in Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco alike there are signs of a laymen’s 
missionary movement gaining force. There are indications, too, of a 
decrease in the tendency of Muslims to connote ‘European’ and 
‘Christian’ as synonymous ; and much exhortation is voiced, in pastoral 
letters and elsewhere, to a deeper sense of responsibility towards the 
Muslims and the Jews in countries where, apart from the devoted work 
of the White Fathers, evangelism has been directed more especially 
to the European. At the urgent request of the fellahin, three new schools 
have been opened in villages in Upper Ecypt, under the direction of 
the Sisters of Charity of Koussiej. 

Missionary expansion in FRENCH AFRICA and in MADAGASCAR 
(which are considered together in Roman Catholic statistics) is to be 
seen in the recorded totals (for 1954) of 2,776,848 people baptized and 
480,656 catechumens under instruction—an advance of 171,732 and 
7,912 in the respective groups. Missionary reinforcements were 
achieved with the coming of workers of several religious Orders new 
to the region. Missionaries of the Sacred Heart of Issoudun have gone 
to Dakar. In Madagascar Assumptionists have gone to Fort-Dauphin, 
Trinitarians to Diego-Suarez and missionaries of the Holy Family 
to Morondova. Madagascar has celebrated the centenary of the 
first Mass said, by a Jesuit missionary (though secretly, on account of 
Queen Ranovalona’s violent hostility to Christianity), at Tananarive 
on July 8th, 1855. 

Lay activity in the GoLtD Coast shows much concern with the 
apostolate, more especially through the exposition of Christian prin- 
ciples in the study and handling of political and social problems and, 
especially on the initiative of the Legion of Mary, in evangelism. 
Well-instructed churchmen are urged to enter politics and other fields 
of public service and to contribute their Christian witness in those 
spheres. Lay leaders are much needed to mobilize Roman Catholic 
initiative in social and charitable activities, an increasingly open field. 

Decisions taken at the International Conference of Catholic Charities, 
which met in Rome in December 1954, looking towards an intensifica- 
tion of its activities, were directed in particular to Africa, and the Vice- 
President of the Conference has visited the GoLD Coast, UGANDA, 
KENYA and TANGANYIKA. In the Gold Coast small hospitals and clinics 
are maintained by Roman Catholic Religious over a wide area. African 
girls are being strongly encouraged to train as nurses, and voluntary 
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services are to be fostered and expanded. A new medical centre is to 
be opened in the Sefwi district. 

Agreement has been secured in principle to the establishment in 
eastern NIGERIA, where Roman Catholics are most numerous, of a 
Roman Catholic University of Nigeria, to help meet the demand for 
university education, for which many Nigerians still go to Britain. In 
eastern Nigeria at the last reports there were 320,000 Roman Catholics 
in primary schools, 1,700 in teacher-training colleges and 2,700 in 
secondary schools. In two missions the first Africans have been 
ordained to the priesthood: one in the Vicariate of Basankusu, CoNGo, 
where the Mill Hill Fathers have served for fifty years, and the other 
in the Sayusayu mission in TANGANYIKA, in the presence of a congre- 
gation which included fifteen African chiefs. CAMEROON has its first 
African bishop in Mgr Paul Etoga, consecrated titular Bishop of 
Cyparissia and auxiliary to the Vicar-apostolic of Yaoundé. Members 
of the Order of the Poor Clares, from Alwaye monastery, Travancore, 
have founded at Mwanza, TANGANYIKA, the first monastery of con- 
templative nuns to be established in the Territory. The present com- 
munity includes Burmese, Indian and French nuns. 

Hydro-electrical developments which are taking place in the Kariba 
Gorge, on the Zambesi, a hundred miles from any mission station, 
confront the Church with the likelihood of a large-scale influx of 
workers into the region, which is in the north-west corner of the 
Archdiocese of Salisbury, and where it would seem imperative to 
establish a mission. 

In Sout Arrica the Bishops’ Conference has affirmed in a pastoral 
letter the Roman Catholic Church’s attitude to the Bantu Education 
Act, declaring that ‘it is the Church, and the Church alone, which 
possesses the competence to define the scope and guide the progress of 
Christian education’, insisting on the parents’ right and duty to ensure 
for their children a Christian education, and affirming that ‘to satisfy 
the demands of the Catholic Church, it is necessary that all the teaching 
and the whole organization of the school, its teachers and the whole 
spirit of their teaching, be regulated by a truly Christian spirit, under 
the direction and supervision of the Church’. Much material hardship 
is anticipated, and appeals have been made for support of the ‘Catholic 
Mission Schools’ Fund’ and for energetic participation in an annual 
fund-raising campaign, ‘the Catholic Education Drive’. 

Preparation for missionary service in the new conditions which 
prevail in many countries to-day has been the subject of much discussion 
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in countries with long traditions of oversea missionary service. A special 
‘missiology’ conference was held at Nijmegen, in the Netherlands, in 
April, on the theme ‘Present Requirements in Missionary training’. At 
a conference for the directors of German seminaries for priests, held 
at Bensburg, with representatives of Austrian and Italian seminaries 
also taking part, the well-known missiologist, Fr Thomas Ohm, O.S.B., 
gave a course of lectures on the importance of the systematic study of 
missiology in the theological seminaries, an understanding of the 
mission being inseparable from, and indeed completing, theological 
understanding. The Chair of Missions conference held annually at 
Lyons took as its subject ‘the drama and suffering of Christendom in 
Vietnam,’ the programme including lectures by Vietnamese Christians, 
who examined and discussed ways of strengthening the Church in 
Vietnam and helping it to blossom out to the full. 

Concern continues for students from overseas. New headquarters 
for the Roman Catholic International Students’ Chaplaincy were 
opened in London by Cardinal Griffin in July. 

The Roman Institute of Sacred Studies, ‘Regina Mundi’, which 
opened in Rome in October, is the first institute to provide women 
Religious with facilities for the study of the Sacred Sciences. Members 
of secular institutes are also to be admitted. Completion of the full 
three-year diploma course qualifies a student to teach in every type of 
Roman Catholic school or college in any diocese or archdiocese. 

In these notes on some of the year’s events in a Church distinguished 
for the life and work of its Sisterhoods, we record the death in October 
of Mother Mary Joseph, O.P., foundress of the Maryknoll Sisters. 

The appeal of Archbishop Sigismondi, Secretary of the S. Congre- 
gation ‘De Propaganda Fide’, on World Mission Day in October, 
reminded the faithful of the Church ‘which serves men through 
suffering’ in China, North Korea and North Vietnam, and of the pagan 
opposition which the Church encounters in many parts of the world. 
He summarized also the evidence of increasing strength shown in the 
growth in the number of indigenous clergy and of vocations among 
men and women to the religious life; and in his appeal for ‘a gesture of 
solidarity’ in prayers and offerings for work ‘so beset by difficulties’, he 
concluded with the reminder that ‘like the Church, the missions to-day 
are not facing a setting sun but an aurora’. 

M. S. 








WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN SCHOOL? 
By W. R. Bootu 


This article arises out of the necessity for making some 
very difficult decisions with regard to mission schools in 
South Africa, and is written in the hope of evoking con- 
structive criticism from the wider Christian community. 


HISTORICAL 


HE definitive period for Christian education is the second and third 

centuries, when the question of the relation of the Gospel to 
secular learning was worked through. The first firm lead was given by 
the Fourth Evangelist himself, whose Logos christology pointed a clear 
way for the integration of all reason, all paths to truth and all branches 
of knowledge. At the Catechetical School in Alexandria during the 
years of Pantaenus, Clement and Origen the decisive development took 
place and the concept of ‘liberal Christian education’ was born. Origen’s 
integration of learning by the Gospel is based on the conviction that 
‘the Only-begotten is the truth, because He embraces in Himself accord- 
ing to the Father’s will the whole reason of all things, with perfect 
clearness, and being the truth communicates to each creature in 
proportion to its worthiness’.* 

What was begun at Alexandria underwent some further development, 
but the basic principle without change overwhelmingly dominated the 
early and middle ages. Free rein was given to all the academic disciplines, 
on the principle that truth from whatever source was beneficial, and 
with the understanding that integration of it all is found in the Christian 
doctrine of man’s true nature as a creature in the image of God, of his 
present state as a sinner and of his ultimate destiny as a child of God 
through the redemption accomplished in Jesus Christ. Only thus does 
knowledge have any power to save. 

The post-Reformation period, however, begins a different story. 
Why was the Church unable to synthesize and integrate the new 
learning of the eighteenth century as she had done with eminent 
success during a similar movement in the twelfth and thirteenth? Was 

1 Commentary on _ 1: 27. 
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it because the Church emerged from the seventeenth century in such 
fragmentation herself that she could no longer hope to provide the 
unifying principle in education to capture the hearts and minds of the 
vigorous rising generation? What a tragic chain of events was that in 
which the new learning of the fifteenth century contributed to the 
division of the Church in the sixteenth and seventeenth, rather than to 
a new integration in the classical tradition of Christian education! 
Nevertheless, even up to the nineteenth century, the classical idea of 
the integration of all knowledge by the Gospel was maintained, 
especially in the English universities. Sir Walter Moberly has shown! 
that this principle was maintained in Oxford and Cambridge through 
the greater part of the nineteenth century, not only in the writings of 
Newman and Whewell but genuinely in the life of the universities. 

The change came more rapidly in the elementary schools. The 
principle of universal and compulsory education unavoidably laid 
upon the State a new responsibility in education, one which the Church 
could in no conceivable circumstances discharge in a modern democratic 
State. It should be appreciated, too, that the demand for universal 
education, coming at a time of such cultural revolution as the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, gave the educational community the well- 
nigh impossible task of passing on to rising generations something the 
age itself did not possess—an integrated way of life. 

But amid the admirable achievements of the last two hundred years 
in bringing education to the ‘masses’, it would seem from this present 
vantage point a tragedy of the first degree that the Christian com- 
munity accepted as normal a type of education more and more deprived 
of Christian orientation and essential reference. Surely the nineteenth- 
century development of Sunday-schools and (even more) the large 
growth in the twentieth of the ‘religious education’ movement are to be 
read partly as signs of the acceptance by the Church of a new, secular 
education, lacking the classical Christian integration. 

Even in ‘mission lands’ the general pattern of anthropocentric (or 
more correctly acentric?) education has been adopted by the Church 
as a progressive step, and “Christian education’ has been largely extra- 
curricular. Mission societies and churches in South Africa, for example, 
were deeply involved in educational enterprises on behalf of the Bantu 
peoples up to 1953. The prevailing system was the government-aided 
school system, in which the lion’s share of expense was met from public 
funds ; inspection was carried on by provincial education departments ; 

1 The Crisis in the University, pp. 30 ff. 
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examinations were conducted by professional educational boards and 
universities ; and internal management, including staff appointments, 
was the responsibility of the school authorities (usually a church or 
mission society). Under this system no school sought to regain the 
classical integration of studies in the Christian Gospel; as far as the 
curricula were concerned, the Church was mainly interested in the 
Scripture syllabus. Mission boarding-schools also relied heavily on 
extra-curricular activities such as daily and weekly chapel services, 
Sunday-school classes, confirmation classes, Student Christian Associa- 
tions, various informal prayer groups, etc. Emphasis was laid on 
staff-student relations with an eye to character building and general 
‘uplift’. Perhaps the chief concern was to maintain a certain distinctive 
and traditional tone or atmosphere in the school, sympathetic towards 
the Church and consistent with the principles of Christian morality. 
May not this universal change of the réle of Christian doctrine in 
education, from the central, integrating force, to an elective subject 
and extra-curricular activity, be the most fundamental and disastrous 
development in the content of education in modern times? 


THE CHOICE 


The Bantu Education Act of 1953 has transferred control of Bantu 
schools from provincial education departments to the Native Affairs 
Department of the Union Government, and from churches and mission 
societies to ‘Bantu Community Organizations’. Christian bodies who 
wish to remain active in Bantu education are given a choice between 
maintaining hostels for students in attendance at Bantu Community 
or State Schools, and (on the other hand) maintaining private schools 
completely without state aid. That is the choice which now forces a 
thorough reconsideration of the meaning of Christian education. 
Although the problem has many facets, the practical question which 
must be answered is this: Is there justification for asking the Christian 
community to bear the expense of a system of private schools? 

We have so far argued largely from history, but it must be admitted 
that the historic development of the modern State seems to many 
people to demand a negative answer to that question. They find it right 
and good that the State should increasingly undertake responsibility 
for many social services, including education, which were previously 
rendered as acts of charity by religious organizations. A return to any 
system of parochial schools is widely regarded as a backward step. 
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The reasons advanced appear to stand and to be capable of being 
answered somewhat as follows. 

The first argument alleges incompetence on the part of the Church 
in educational matters. It is said that the leadership of the Church is 
trained in theology, not in modern educational principles and methods, 
and any step to bring education under ecclesiastical authority again 
would be a retrograde one. 

This argument seems to rest upon an inadequate understanding of 
what is meant to-day by leadership within the Church. Twentieth- 
century theology (built on Reformation foundations) is giving us a 
doctrine of vocation in which the Christian community has its leader- 
ship in the various spheres of human work, severally, in the persons of 
Christians actively and responsibly engaged in the various types of work. 
In future we shall look to Christian educators—men and women who 
have a double responsibility as Christians and as educators—to furnish 
leadership and exercise authority in Christian education, not to 
ministers and priests seconded to mission schools. 

In the second place, a certain principle of objectivity may be invoked, 
with some suspicion that a ‘Christian school’, seeking to bring all 
learning under the common purview of the Gospel, would not suffici- 
ently respect the autonomy of the various academic disciplines. Science 
might be made to serve the interests of theology in some propagandistic 
sense, to its own detriment as science. 

On this point it should be observed first that classical Christian 
education has not feared to allow autonomy to the sciences as in- 
dependent disciplines within their own proper fields, precisely because 
of the faith that ‘all wisdom is from the Lord and is with him forever’ 
(Ecclus. 1:1). But, for the same reason, no single field of learning could 
be completely independent. The key was the conviction that truth 
from all sources would come to the same end, if pursued with complete 
honesty and in the light of the divine Logos. If, however, wisdom in any 
branch of learning were not pursued to the saving conclusion—i.e. were 
not integrated in the Word—such ‘wisdom’ was really useless. It is 
very instructive to follow Clement’s struggle to differentiate between 
empty sophistry and saving wisdom.’ Empty sophistry is ‘whatever . . . 
philosophy honours the elements, but places not over them the efficient 
cause, nor apprehends the Creator’; whereas ‘the teaching which is 
agreeable to Christ deifies the Creator, and traces providence in 
particular events’.? 

1 Strom., Book I: 1-20. 2 Ibid., ch. 2. 
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At the other end of the historic chain, J. H. Newman gives an 
illuminating description of both the independence and the ultimate 
integration of the various departments of learning. 
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A University . . . maps out the territory of the intellect, and sees that the 
boundaries of each province are religiously respected, and that there is neither 
encroachment nor surrender on any side. . . . It is deferential and loyal, according 
to their respective weight, to the claims of literature, of physical research, of history, 
of metaphysics, of theological science. It is impartial towards them all, and promotes 
each in its own place and for its own —pe. . . . It is ministrative to the Catholic 
Church, first, because truth of any kind can but minister to truth; and next, still 
more, because Nature ever will pay homage to Grace, and Reason cannot but 
illustrate and defend Revelation.* 


Is it not precisely that integration which is lacking in our present-day 
secular education, and is it not that lack which deprives it of meaning 
and therefore of its potential power to minister to the wholeness of the 
human being? And was this classical integration not removed in the 
interests of ‘objectivity’, with the result that certain sciences have 
vastly overstepped their bounds and fostered a false ‘scientific’ outlook 
on the whole of life? How can we regain the wholeness, unless in school 
our young people learn to see Nature paying homage to Grace, and 
Reason illustrating and defending Revelation? 

A third opposing line of reasoning goes something like this. Granted 
the desirability of the various academic disciplines coming to terms, 
so that no single department utterly dominates the field, what business 
is that of the Church’s? In Newman’s own words it is the task of the 
University (and of the educational profession generally); there need 
be no question of church control. The Christian community will make 
its impact through Christian teachers in state schools, through such 
extra-curricular activities as it can organize in hostels and through its 
own programme of Christian education in Sunday-schools, young 
people’s church organizations and other activities. 

In answer to this, one is bound to ask, where is the university or 
public educational authority which is in a position to-day to carry out 
such a task as Newman indicated? They belong to the general cultural 
community and reflect the culture of the times. Is it possible for them 
to take a Christian theological view of man as an orientating principle? 
If not, will the Christian community be content that its didactic and 
evangelistic tasks can be fulfilled without an integrated education? 

Due credit must be given to the great influence which extra-curricular 
activities often have on the lives of students—an influence out of all 
1 The Idea of a University, London: Pickering, fourth ed. 1875, p. 459. 
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proportion to the relatively small amount of time they consume. It 
must also be recognized that a Christian teacher can often shed con- 
siderable light on purely secular subjects from the standpoint of 
Christian faith. Science teachers commonly note this fact. But the hard 
core of the matter seems to lie in the fact that Christianity claims to 
supply the key to the meaning of life, not merely an additional field 
for those ‘interested in religion’. 

Life being as complex as it is, one of the first major tasks to be 
performed in the service of integration is the selection of what is to be 
taught. Neither in the state school nor in the aided institution has the 
Christian teacher any discretionary powers worth considering in the 
selection of material. Some departments, like mathematics and the 
physical sciences, may safely be left to select their own material, but 
this is not so in the case of humanitarian studies, where the selection 
is largely influenced by one’s general philosophy or outlook on life. 
Therefore it would seem that so long as Christian education depends 
on the individual teacher and the extra-curricular hours, it can have no 
hope of fulfilling what it has claimed to be its true nature. 

A single illustration from the study of history may be given. From 
the point of view of Biblical faith, history is seen as the actual revealing 
of the nature and will of God, and of the nature, present state and 
destiny of man. Christian theology sees immensely important meaning 
in history, in the pre-Christian era concentrated in the Hebrew-Jewish 
nation; in the time of the Incarnation in one man, Jesus the Christ; 
and in the Christian era, in the expanding Christian Church. Secular 
historians as often as not confess to seeing little or no meaning in 
history, and yet it is they who select and interpret the facts and events 
which our Christian teacher must teach! A standard text-book of 
general history for elementary Bantu schools distributes the scholar’s 
time (inter alia) between the primitive African culture of bygone days 
and the whole period of Biblical and church history to the end of the 
Roman Empire in the proportion of 50 pages to 34. Admittedly a 
separate Scripture syllabus is also taught, which to some extent corrects 
the numerical proportion. But that is just the point. The Scripture 
syllabus is separate, not as English composition is distinct from English 
literature, for pedagogical reasons (with constant reference from one to 
the other), but at an entirely different level and completely shut off 
from any inter-action with the other courses. Even where some Scripture 
teaching may be compulsory, there is simply no connexion between it 
and the history syllabus. The history teacher operates within a system 
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which prevents him as an individual from making the course a Christian 
interpretation of history. 


CONCLUSION 


Basically, the content of education in any community must reflect 
the culture of the community. Despite the favoured place accorded to 
Christian missions in the past, it could not be expected that a modern 
State in the ‘post-Christian’ era would continue to show such favour, 
in respect of general compulsory public education. Does it not follow, 
then, that if Christianity claims to have the way of integration of all 
learning on the fact of the Word of God made flesh, the Christian 
community will have to demonstrate that integration in schools of its 
own, more or less independently of whatever education the cultural 
community in general may see fit to provide?! 

The line of reasoning which we have taken leads to the conclusion 
that the Church cannot hope to fulfil what she has historically con- 
ceived as her task in education by any combination of extra-curricular 
activities, nor by the individual efforts of teachers in state schools. The 
way which is indicated involves the maintenance of separate Christian 
schools. That is, in fact, the decision which a few South African schools 
have taken. But it goes beyond that. The basic question is the curriculum. 
What is required is a curriculum designed to give an integrated Christian 
education. That is a very serious matter, and it cannot be undertaken 
by a single school or a small group of schools. Is it not a task for the 
oecumenical Christian community? 

If we can get a clear idea of what we mean by a Christian school, the 
enormity of the task need not intimidate us. How many times in these 
years have we not been reminded by our colleagues, especially among 
African ministers, that hope for what is seen is no hope; our hope is 
for what is promised but unseen. The Christian community has within 
it the possibility of really free, creative action, if its obedience is of a 
high enough order. Does this educational task, with all its work and 
expense, not belong properly to the Church? 

W. R. Booru 


1 ‘Independent’ in this context does not imply that church schools must on principle 
be privately financed. If they provide an acceptable alternative to public schools for the 
benefit of a part of the population, should they not receive public support? 
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SOUTH INDIA 
THE WAY UNION WORKS 


By T. S. GARRETT 


td would not be an unfair generalization concerning the Church of 
South India to trace a broad division between the nucleus of those 
fully committed to union and the general body of the faithful who 
are in the united church because they have been born and bred in 
South India. 

Leadership has, on the whole, been remarkably unanimous in 
adhering to the former category. At the last Synod at Madras one 
cannot recall a single incident which could be interpreted as an insist- 
ence on denominational loyalty. Similarly, in the conversations with 
the Lutherans undertaken by the Synod Theological Commission 
and in the production of new forms of worship by the Synod Liturgy 
Committee, those who have taken part have achieved a common 
mind without any attempt to formulate, still less to enforce, a C.S.I. 
position. More important has been the growing understanding of 
what we are attempting to do. In theology this has been to transcend 
denominational boundaries and to think in terms of the worldwide 
Church. Our re-thinking of the doctrines of the Church and the 
Ministry is perhaps the most significant (see especially Lesslie Newbigin : 
The Household of God). In liturgics our aim is not to produce a mere 
amalgam of existing services, but rather to re-discover the great 
tradition of worship as it developed in the ancient Church and to submit 
it to the transforming insights of the Reformation and modern liturgical 
and theological study. 

Again, in the dioceses we may note an increasing integration in the 
councils and committees of those dioceses where differing denomina- 
tional heritages have been brought together. Madura, for example, 
where Anglicans and Congregationalists have united, has given a lead 
in a re-thinking of ways of administration and in experiments in the 
training of voluntary church workers. The thorough-going diocesan 
survey which is now in progress is a preparation for advance both in 
pastoral supervision and in evangelism. Indeed in the latter sphere 
there have already been notable achievements. 
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To turn to another instance, the revival in Coimbatore which is 
bringing new life to congregations of three different heritages may well 
come to be appraised as one of the landmarks of the early years of the 
C.S.I’s history. In this Bishop Appasamy, a noted student of the 
problem of communication in the Indian context, has been both the 
herald and the architect. This movement of the Spirit may well be a 
decisive factor in bringing together the different elements in a diocese 
in which co-operation at first presented some difficulties. It was here 
that the North Tamil Council of the S.I.U.C. at first opted out of 
union, but entered later. 

We may observe here one aspect of the place of episcopacy in the 
united church. It has already been noted bythe Rev. J. Russell Chandran 
(Theology, August 1954) that, whereas in the work of a non-episcopal 
council chairman the emphasis was on his office, a bishop, though he 
may perform similar functions, stands forth in a more personal rela- 
tionship as Father-in-God to his people. But more may be said of the 
position of a bishop in the C.S.I. Has he not been called in part to 
create the united church by transcending denominational loyalties 
in his own person and holding together those which he finds in his 
own diocese in a new synthesis? This self-transcendence cannot be 
effective if the bishop stands alone as its exponent. It is a constantly 
recurring feature in our thought and practice that we tend to be most 
emphatic about positions which we have come to take as a result of 
fellowship with those whose traditions are other than our own. But 
the bishop’s position is in many ways the key to the unitive movement. 

An ancient function of the bishops to be guardians of the catholic 
faith, though it still no doubt plays its part in the life of the Church, 
has in some measure been delegated to those who teach and write 
Christian doctrine and not least to those engaged in training men for 
the ministry. Certainly the five theological colleges of the C.S.I. may 
claim to stand next to the bishops as creative factors in the Church’s 
common life. We have already mentioned the transcending of denomina- 
tional boundaries in theological studies. This is a worldwide move- 
ment, not confined to the C.S.I., and already present in our theological 
training before union. Union has naturally given an added incentive 
in this direction: so also has the call to conversations with other 
churches with a view to union. The papers, for instance, which we have 
presented to the Lutherans have not been written by individual experts, 
but have been the fruit of study by groups working in all the dioceses 
of the church. In these, theological lecturers have naturally taken a 
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leading part and this has not failed to have an effect on the teaching 
which they give in the lecture room. 

But theological studies, though of primary importance in training 
for the ministry, are only one part of a larger programme. Other 
benefits of the united training which has emerged since 1947 are the 
strengthening of the staff and the sharing of our experience in methods 
of evangelism and pastoral work. Still more important has been our 
entry into the inheritance of worship, both that of the uniting traditions 
and that of new development. 

Some caution has been needed here, for it is essential that one of 
the points in our basis of union, that existing forms of worship are 
still authorized to continue in the united church, should be respected. 
Our men in training must be warned not to offend unduly our conserva- 
tive congregations by overriding their traditions. Part of our aim in the 
training that we give in worship must be to ensure that our men are 
able to conduct according to the best traditions and to feel at home 
in the worship of whatever denominational heritage they have to 
minister to. 

At the same time, we cannot be content to allow worship in the 
different areas to continue as it has always been, impervious to the 
influence of other heritages and untouched by the liturgical develop- 
ments which have been one of our main ‘growing points’. In worship, 
as well as in the teaching and common life of the Church, those trained 
for the ministry since union are called to be heralds of that union. 

And so, while other forms of eucharistic liturgy find their place in 
our programme of worship, the C.S.I. service has become the norm. 
The revival which it embodies of a rite which is fully congregational 
and a living expression of the fellowship of the Spirit is, we believe, 
an influence which must be brought to bear on all our forms of worship. 

And if evangelism has as its aim the welcoming of the convert into 
the redeemed and redeeming fellowship of the Church, then worship 
which shows forth that fellowship is itself an essential instrument of 
evangelism. Indeed a major handicap to our witness in India has been 
the fact that worship has been very largely lost to the Church as an 
instrument of the Gospel. Not only has it needed a liturgical revival 
such as the C.S.I. Sacramental Orders have in their measure supplied ; 
it has also failed by and large to give expression to characteristically 
Indian devotion. Translations of prayers and hymns, a few the work 
of missionary linguists of genius, but many clumsy and third-rate, 
have been too often preferred to the more vigorous and idiomatic 
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original compositions of Indian authors, and sober western hymn tunes 
to lively Carnatic ones. The attempts of our surpliced choirs to fit the 
polysyllabic South Indian versions of the Psalms and Canticles to 
western chants would be amusing if they were not pathetic. Taken as 
a whole, worship has too often breathed a foreign atmosphere and has 
in consequence been an obstacle rather than an aid to the integration 
of the convert in the life of the Church. 

One of the avenues, therefore, of development in which a particular 
responsibility falls upon the theological colleges has been that of making 
worship more indigenous. Our efforts in this direction are still very 
much at the experimental stage, and some experiments have been more 
satisfactory than others. There are two ways of approaching this 
project. Firstly there is the way of ‘baptizing’ non-Christian forms of 
devotion, in which Dr Jesudasan and his colleagues at the Christukula 
Ashram, Tirupattur, have been the outstanding exponents; and 
secondly, that of giving a more Indian colour to traditional Christian 
forms. This is the approach which we have for the most part adopted 
at the Tamilnad Theological College, Tirumaraiyur, with our Indian 
form of Evensong and our Carnatic setting to the congregational 
parts of the C.S.I. Lord’s Supper, composed by one of our old students 
and sponsored already in their dioceses by some of our bishops. 
Perhaps neither way should be followed exclusively, and a worship 
which is both characteristically Indian and fully Christian is most 
likely to emerge from a combination of the two. 

So far we have surveyed mainly the activities of the few whose 
calling in the service of the Church has committed them to a particularly 
creative réle in our united life. We must now turn to the vast majority 
of the faithful whose reactions to the union are no less important. It 
may be that those who have given their impressions of the C.S.I. 
to the world at large, whether as members of it, or as outside observers, 
have hitherto tended to draw their illustrations too much from the 
Church’s life at the diocesan and synod level and to give insufficient 
value to life in the congregations, which is, when all due importance 
has been given to the Church’s higher strategy, the point at which the 
Church comes most concretely to grips with the world. 

There are several factors in the situation of our congregations which 
need to be taken into account. Firstly, there is the sturdy conservatism 
to which we have already referred, and which is characteristic of a 
predominantly rural church. There is little desire to follow new fashions 
in theology or worship, but rather a simple devotion to the good old 
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ways, though this preference often strikes the foreign observer as 
symbolical of the bygone period in which many of them seem to live. 

It would be unfair to charge the Christian villager with being con- 
servative simply for the sake of conservatism. His loyalty to the past 
is at least in part due to his determination to be catholic and orthodox. 
Our leading expositors of the doctrine of the Church regard as funda- 
mental the fact that it is in via towards a goal not yet fully revealed. 
Even if we agree wholeheartedly with the truth of this insight, we are 
bound to acknowledge that this is not the approach that most South 
Indian Christians would adopt, if they were articulate enough to be 
able to propound their views. Rather they would emphasize the 
responsibility of the Church earnestly to contend for the faith once 
and for all delivered to the saints. There can be little doubt that the 
orthodoxy of the C.S.I. will be ensured above all by the strength of the 
communis sensus fidelium manifest in its midst. This orthodoxy may 
be imperfect and limited by denominational emphasis in one direction 
or another in the past; but of our adherence to the fundamentals of 
the Creeds there can be no doubt. 

Whether the word ‘catholicity’ be used or not in a South Indian 
congregation, there is a popular concept in South India which is 
essentially one of catholicity in the sense of continuity with the ancient 
Church. This the South Indian probably shares with members of most 
of the younger churches, and it needs to be understood in the older 
churches of the West. For the latter ‘catholicity’ naturally means 
continuity with a more ancient past. Older and younger churches may 
be united in their acknowledgment of the New Testament as their 
primary source of authority; but, while the churches of the West may 
look back to the Fathers, the early Celtic missionaries or the leaders 
of the Reformation for a pattern, according to their point of view, 
the younger churches, quite naturally and obviously, look back to 
the missionaries who first brought them the Gospel as the guarantee of 
their continuity with the universal Church. These are their fathers- and 
mothers-in-God, and this is the reason why members of our congrega- 
tions still prefer to call themselves, for instance, ‘C.M.S.’, ‘S.P.G.’, 
‘L.M.S.’ Christians, rather than members of the C.S.I. It needs to be 
maintained that their intention in doing so is (essentially, even if mis- 
guidedly) catholic and not sectarian. This is also the reason why it is 
quite impossible for the C.S.I. to do what some Anglicans would like 
us to do, namely, restrict our fellowship with non-episcopal churches. 
For the members of the former Methodist and S.I.U.C. congregations 
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in the C.S.I. not only would this be an unthinkable act of unfilial 
impiety, but a repudiation also of their historic link with the universal 
Church through the churches which brought the Gospel to them. 

Another factor which makes for conservatism is the result of the 
principle of comity by which South India, like other fields for evangel- 
ism, was divided up among the different missions, with the consequence 
that, except in the larger towns where two or three denominations 
might be in competition, or except where missions which did not 
observe comity were at work, the Church emerged in extensive denomin- 
ational blocs. A congregation away from the circumference of such a 
bloc could remain in the blessed state of ignorance that there was any 
other brand of Christianity than that which it had been taught. 

Obviously the varying traditions thus established over wide areas 
must stand for a long time with comparatively little change in the 
slow-moving tempo of village life. Denominational alignments may 
be surprisingly absent in diocesan council and synod ; but the faithful 
of the rural church tend to remain steadfastly loyal to the tradition 
of their fathers, though there is no knowing what may be the influence 
of new congregations established beside the older ones as a result of 
evangelism within the united church. Also development, though slow, 
is not imperceptible, and instances could be quoted of the apparently 
intransigent moving almost without knowing it. 

We may say, then, that the continuing element of denominationalism 
in most of our congregations is for the most part of the naive and by 
no means aggressive kind. Aggressive and divisive tendencies have 
occurred, and a picture of life in the C.S.I. would be incomplete without 
reference to them. We must not, however, allow the natural tendency 
of what has gone wrong to attract more attention than what is going 
right to give these divisions an exaggerated importance. The areas and 
numbers of people affected are comparatively small, and few who 
have had experience of life in the united church would argue that this 
risk of division was one which ought never to have been taken. 

Beside the primary consideration that we united in obedience to 
what we believed to be the most certain will of God, the Church, as 
divided into denominations, was, if our picture of it has been a fair 
one, in grave danger of introversion and stagnation, each denomina- 
tional bloc being concerned with its own little affairs and the mainten- 
ance of its own traditions and in peril of becoming a museum-piece 
of one or other form of bygone churchmanship. Indeed one may ask 
whether every denominational area established under the principle 
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of comity—and we may add ‘monochrome’ missions of the Anglican 
Communion—does not suffer from the same tendency to fossilization. 
Comity is excellent and necessary in the circumstances of the divided 
Church and has restored the position of the local church as we find it 
in the New Testament, namely, as the one representative of Christ to 
the people of that place, without rival denominations. But it is at best 
only a poor substitute for a united church, the attempt of sinful 
humanity to make amends for disobedience to God’s will; and it 
bears within itself the seeds of its own decay, salvation from which 
lies alone in union. 

Churches thus established may seem at the present time splendid 
in their solidarity, at any rate to those of a like outlook. But with the 
ferment of political and social revolution working fast in Africa and 
the East, and with the ever present danger that they might be cut off, 
as has already happened in China, from the worldwide denomina- 
tions in which at present lies their strength, it is perhaps not unduly 
pessimistic to wonder what chance they have of survival in the modern 
world except as pitiful little remnants, capable only of closing their 
ranks against attack and without the power to deploy them for advance. 
We have a warning example in the Syrian churches of South India of 
what happens to a church which is cut off for centuries from the life 
of Christendom as a whole and forced to turn inwards on itself. 

If we are to justify the hope that a united church, such as we see 
developing in South India, is the only possible salvation from this 
fate, it must be by pointing to the greater strength and variety of its 
resources and to the dialectical movement of its life. On the one hand, 
there are the different heritages which, in view of their solid establish- 
ment in rural life the pattern of which changes but slowly, may not be 
fused together for generations. These will continue to have a salutary 
and stimulating influence on each other, even if this is in some cases 
only to remind the heirs of any one of them that theirs is not the only 
possible embodiment of the manifold richness of the Gospel. 

On the other hand, there is the constant creative interplay between 
the conservative rural church and the nucleus of leaders whose con- 
versation with representatives of other traditions in committee and 
council and their commitment to union inspire them to initiate new 
development. The progressive element stirs the conservative out of 
its complacency and leads its adherents in time to accept what is new. 
The conservative plays its essential part in preserving the progressive 
from disregarding the age-long heritage of the Church. The fruit of 
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this dialectic is, as we have seen in the theological, liturgical and pastoral 
‘growing points’ of the C.S.I., that the united church is again and again 
able to bring forth from its treasure ‘things new and old’. 

If this phrase is one key to our understanding of the united church, 
the other is, ‘All things are yours’. The heritages other than those in 
which we have been brought up now belong to us. Anglican episcopacy 
and the Book of Common Prayer, the systematic theology of the 
Reformed churches, the responsibility and initiative of the local church, 
as demonstrated in Congregationalism, the close fellowship and 
evangelistic zeal of the Methodists—all these are now a common 
inheritance and no longer the perquisite of one denomination alone. 

We can further draw on each other’s resources in a way impossible 
before. The ex-Congregationalists in Jaffna, for instance, were able 
spontaneously to help their famine-stricken ex-Anglican brethren in 
Ramnad only a few miles away across the Gulf of Munnar. The new 
Order for Women is increasingly providing strategy and leadership 
for women’s work throughout the Church. Trichinopoly diocese, 
heavily involved in the shepherding of a comparatively new mass 
movement area, has been able tc call in the staff and students of 
Tamilnad Theological College to help revive pastorates where the 
evangelistic work of a former generation had lost some of its impetus. 
Madura diocese has appealed to experienced Indian leaders and 
missionaries from other areas to help in its diocesan survey. The 
dioceses have been slow to realize that in the appointment of a new 
principal for an important institution, or a new bishop, they can look 
around for suitable candidates in any part of the Church; but realiza- 
tion must come in time. 

Thus we move forward into our inheritance. Limited and sinful as we 
are, it may be long before we fully apprehend what that inheritance is. 
The difficulties that we have so far experienced may be followed by 
still greater ones ahead. Perhaps, just as the Elizabethan settlement 
did not capture the imagination of the English people until the end of 
the reign of Elizabeth I, or even till after the Restoration, so too it 
may be a generation or more before the C.S.I. fully discovers itself. 
But we have already seen enough to go forward in the conviction that 
the hope for the Church in the region of South India, and perhaps for 
the Church throughout the world, lies in the path which we have 
chosen. 

T. S. GARRETT 
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EXPERIMENT IN DEMOCRACY 


THE NEW VILLAGES IN MALAYA 
By J. R. FLEMING 


. N one side they see militant Communism, menacing in its 

demands, attractive in its promises; on the other, democracy 
shackled by perimeter fences, inadequate in its provision of land 
and practising collective punishment.t Which will they choose?’ 

This is the summing up (in 1954) of the New Villages situation in 
Malaya as seen by a secular journalist.?* Though incorrect about 
collective punishment, it suggests many of the issues involved—the 
challenge and opportunity of the present, the either-or nature of the 
crisis; the threat of Armed Communist Terrorists (A.C.Ts.) and the 
fact that this is not a military problem only but a social and political 
one demanding the development of a viable democracy which will 
offer a just means of livelihood. It suggests also a whole series of 
difficult and almost intractable problems of economics, language and 
culture, the significance of which can be understood only in the light 
of the background situation to-day, when a new nation is being 
born out of mixed cultures and races—Malaysians, Chinese, Indians, 
Pakistanis, Ceylonese, Eurasians and Europeans. 

For Christians, too, there is the fundamental question: where do 
the churches come into the picture? In this article four aspects of the 
situation will be discussed: 1. The origin and significance of the New 
Villages to-day. 2. Some of the problems raised by their existence. 
3. What the churches have done and are doing. ‘4. What more can 
be done? 

1. The New Villages began as the ‘Briggs Plan’ (June, 1950) to defeat 
the Communists by bringing Chinese squatters from the jungle fringes 
and isolated clearings into fenced villages so that the A.C.Ts. in the 
jungle would be unable to obtain from the squatters food, money and 
information either through intimidation or friendship and the squatters 
would have a measure of protection against the Terrorists. 


1 Emergency Regulation 17 D.A. allowing for this was revoked in 1953. 
2 The Problem of the New Villages, by Paul Markandan. Singapore: Donald Moore. 1954. 
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In fact the problem goes still further back—to immigrants from rural 
China settling beside the jungle edge and by their own efforts wresting 
land from the jungle. During the Japanese occupation many people in 
the towns fled to the country and to the jungle clearings. The Malayan 
Communist Party, in Malaya since 1923, formed the hard core of the 
resistance movement during the war against Japan (later known as 
Force 136), and it was this force which received Allied assistance in 
men and materials. The squatter encampments at this time were both 
commissariat department and recruiting field for the anti-Japanese 
movement, and the resistance movement itself provided for the M.C.P. 
a wonderful opportunity for Communist indoctrination. In 1948 the 
M.C.P., aiming at a revolutionary seizure of political power, was 
outlawed, went underground, and the war in the jungle began again 
—this time against the British and against the policy of constitutional 
progress towards self-government and independence. Once more the 
squatters on the jungle edge became the recruiting ground and the 
commissariat; and it was to prevent this situation that Sir Hubert 
Briggs, Director of Operations, formed the pian to bring the Chinese 
squatters into fenced villages. The Legislative Council passed this 
legislation in 1950, and during 1951-52 the movement of resettlement, 
involving about 600,000 Chinese squatters, went on with increasing 
momentum. The major movement took place in 1952-53 and these 
‘resettlement camps’ came to be called ‘New Villages’. The general 
policy now is to drop the adjective ‘New’ and treat them as normal 
village communities. Some of these New Villages were built round 
existing villages; others were set-up in clearings from which rubber 
trees and coconut palms had been felled, some were near towns, others 
in remote areas; some had a population of a few hundreds, others as 
many as twelve to fifteen thousand ; some had good economic prospects, 
others offered little means of livelihood, and in some instances the 
people had to be moved a second time. However, the plan was carried 
through, and what had begun as a security and military measure 
became a social and political problem of the first magnitude. 

2. There can be little doubt that the formation of these New Villages, 
along with a policy of rigorous food control, has contributed to the 
much improved security situation. The Terrorists have been forced 
further into the jungle, where they have been developing a policy of 
food-growing, with the assistance of the Aborigines. There has been a 
considerable increase in the number of Communist surrenders, and 
large areas of the country formerly strongly held by Terrorists have 
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become ‘white areas’, where restrictions on the movement of food, the 
curfew and other controls have been removed entirely. In the New 
Villages, however, many problems remain. First, there is still a residue 
of general resentment and anti-Government feeling at being compelled 
to move from the free and unrestricted life of the squatter working his 
own land and never coming into contact with government officials. In 
any country a similar compulsory movement from the place you call 
home and from the land that you have won at great labour would be 
met with similar resentment. Much, however, has been done to remove 
this feeling, and thousands have found a new life, with new possibilities, 
in these communities. It was General Templer who gave first priority 
to the policy of ‘winning the hearts and minds of the people’. He saw 
clearly that what had been done out of military expediency must develop 
into a successful social experiment in local democracy, giving reality at 
the village level to the general Malayan development towards self- 
government and independence. It says much for this policy, and for 
General Templer’s ability to impart drive and enthusiasm to all who 
had anything to do with him, that so much has been achieved in this 
direction. Local councils have been set up in most of the New Villages 
and nearly all have their own schools, welfare and medical services, 
transport and in a many instances piped water and electric light. 
There is, however, still the perimeter fence and a certain amount of 
resentment. 

The biggest problem is that of land. As squatters, the villagers could 
farm as much land as they could take from the jungle and, being 
Chinese farmers, they knew what to do with land. But now, in most 
New Villages, there is not enough agricultural land within the perimeter 
fence to provide more than a vegetable patch for family use; and 
cultivation outside the fence is in most instances impractical, either for 
security reasons or because of the depredations of wild animals. 
Nevertheless, much has been done by district and resettlement officers 
to make more land available. In one large village in Johore, for instance, 
where the churches work, a large area was recently taken in and made 
available in half- to two-acre lots for any villager who wanted to work 
on it. This solution, however, is not possible in all villages, though 
more could and should be done. 

Another problem is that the Communist guerrillas can still make 
contact with the villagers. Some villages are ‘bad’ villages and have 
active members of the M.C.P. inside, part of the ‘Minyuan’, whose 
réle is to supply the five thousand A.C.Ts. in the jungle. Food can be 
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passed over or under the perimeter fence. Terrorists can make contact 
with rubber-tappers on the estates and intimidate them. They can 
descend on home guard posts which protect a village and overpower 
the guards, taking off their guns. People in a village also may have 
members of their own family ‘in the jungle’, and to find means of helping 
them is a matter of loyalty. 

It is true to say that the Communist cause in the jungles of Malaya 
is not a popularly supported liberation movement to free the country 
from ‘the shackles of British imperialism’. Most people know that 
significant constitutional changes are going on and that Malaya is more 
likely to achieve independence by constitutional means than by 
supporting the M.C.P., operating in the shadow of a new Communist 
imperialism. But when you have a son or a daughter or a brother in the 
jungle, one of a force of twenty or thirty operating near your village, 
it is difficult to know what to do. At the least one can just keep quiet 
and know nothing when questioned by officials. 

Most of the New Villagers are Chinese, though in some villages 
there are Indian settlements too. It is at this point that they present 
another acute problem, felt elsewhere in Malaya and in Singapore— 
the problem of ‘malayanizing’ the Chinese, or the problem of a Malayan 
culture and a Malayan nation. An American Negro bishop who visited 
Malaya recently said, “You in Malaya have solved the race problem. 
Nowhere have I seen races of different colour and culture working 
together so harmoniously as you do in Malaya.’ There is much truth in 
this view. But it is also true that communal loyalty to one’s own race, 
clan, community and culture is a problem yet to be solved. If the 
peoples of Malaya are to have a common loyalty and a real unity 
worked out among the different racial groups, this can only be done 
by their living together in the ordinary business of everyday. The New 
Villages bring 10 per cent of the population of the Federation into 
‘Chinese’ villages and so intensify the communal problem. There is 
also the complication that a powerful Communist Government in 
China has put that country on the international map. 

Other problems—education, welfare, social services, permanence 
and viability of the villages—are related to those of security, economics 
and culture and will be solved as these are solved. One overall fact in 
New Village development (and social development generally) is that 
around 45 per cent of the Federation revenue’ is spent on the Emergency,’ 
leaving so much less for social services and the welfare of the people. 

? 1953 actual figures. 2 Including Defence and Internal Security. 
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3. In this situation what have the churches been doing? 

Early in 1952, under the auspices of the Malayan Christian Council, 
the New Villages Coordinating Committee was set up to plan and 
carry forward the Christian ‘occupation’ of villages by workers of the 
various groups. Events in China made it possible to bring in Chinese- 
speaking western missionaries and Chinese workers from Hongkong. 
Of the former, some were available for government service as resettle- 
ment officers, or in connexion with food control and Chinese education, 
and many of these have made a valuable Christian contribution, 
though there have been disadvantages in being associated with 
Government. 

In the Churches’ Coordinating Committee, set up in April 1952, the 
Methodist, Anglican, Presbyterian and Lutheran churches and their 
associated missions, with the Oversea Missionary Fellowship of the 
China Inland Mission,® have worked together—planning, locating 
personnel, keeping the challenge before the churches in Malaya and 
elsewhere, arranging and carrying through retreats and training 
courses for New Village workers, and providing a liaison with other 
voluntary agencies at work in the New Villages, and with Government. 
The Committee has had five representatives on the Federal Government 
Coordinating Committee set up by General Templer. Through this 
committee, machinery has been available to iron out difficulties as they 
have arisen. 

The most recent M.C.C, Progress Report (June, 1955) shows 165 
workers—western and Chinese—living and working in 76 New Villages 
and operating in a further 31. This personnel includes ordained 
ministers, evangelists, teachers, doctors, nurses and welfare workers. 
In addition, local churches near New Villages have been responsible 
for various voluntary services, such as children’s and youth work, 
guides and scouts, Sunday-schools, women’s work, literacy and night 

asses. No reliable figure of the numbers of people thus engaged is 
available, but it is estimated at around 150, assisting in those villages 
where there are resident workers and in a further 20-30 villages where 
there are no residents, In addition to the groups co-operating in the 
M.C.C,, the Southern Baptists, the China National Evangelistic Crusade 
and a group associated with the McIntyre (1.C.C.C.) Mission cover 
another ten to fifteen villages, Roman Catholics work in some fifty 


3 The O.M.F, withdrew from official membership of M.C.C. Coordinating Committee 
in 1954 but continue to be associated with it as non-voting members. The Salvation Army 
is now represented, July, 1955. 
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villages (they also have representatives on the Federal Coordinating 
Committee). The O.M.F. have the largest number of missionary 
personnel but are at a disadvantage in not being associated with a local 
Chinese church, except in those comparatively few places where by 
agreement their missionaries work in villages in association with a 
local Presbyterian or Methodist church, and in South Perak, where 
Anglican O.M.F. workers are closely associated with the Anglican 
diocese. The Anglican groups (C.M.S. and S.P.G.) normally work in 
mixed teams—western and Chinese—evangelistic, medical and 
educational. The Methodist Church (the Methodist Church of South- 
East Asia with American Methodist missionaries), fully extended in 
staffing their large educational and church work in Malaya, have 
brought in a number of Chinese men and women workers from Hong- 
kong, evangelists and nurses. The American United Lutheran Mission 
entered the Malayan field in 1953 especially for New Village work, and 
has, in addition to American ex-China Lutheran missionaries, some 
German ex-China missionaries and two Chinese doctors who were in 
Europe for post-graduate training and unable to return to China. 

In addition, the M.C.C. Audio-Visual Aids Department has two 
mobile cinema units available for open-air evangelism through Christian 
films, and in 1954 one of these vans gave 270 showings in 200 different 
places to some 220,000 people. The M.C.C. Literature Commission 
has also prepared tracts, pamphlets and small books with the New 
Villages particularly in mind, and the first issue of a New Village 
Bulletin for New Village workers has recently appeared, in which 
literacy and preaching material is given and experience shared. 

All this represents a new Christian impact on the Chinese in the 
Federation of Malaya, among people formerly isolated and for the 
most part never before in touch with the Christian Gospel. Now, after 
three years, signs of a harvest are to be seen. There is nothing spectacu- 
lar about it, but the following figures for adult (believers) baptism are, 
significant : 29 in 1952, 57 in 1953 and 218 in 1954. 

Many stories are now told of village folk led to faith in Christ 
through the varied witness of New Village workers. Quite a number 
have been influenced by the work of Christian clinics (of which there 
are now 35) as in the case mentioned by Canon Carpenter, leader of 
the C.M.S. New Village team, in his annual report for 1954: 

A small girl had come for treatment to the clinic with a pain which the ordinary 


treatment failed to relieve. When the s ion was made she should go into 
hospital for observation, she refused, so nurse said to her, ‘Ask God to heal 
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you, and we will ask him too.’ Some months later a man on the street stopped the 
nurse and said, ‘Your God is the true God, the idols are no help to us. What must 
I do to become a Christian?’ The nurse and the evangelist went to the man’s house 
and found he was the father of the small girl whose pains had all been taken away. 
The mother was a professional sayer of prayers to the idols, and her first reaction 
was: ‘If I become a Christian, I shall lose all the fees I get in this way.’ But her 
husband said, ‘What good has your money been? You used it to buy pigs, and they 
all died!’ So when they were both ready for Baptism, the Chinese pastor went out to 
their house, all the house gods with incense sticks were taken at their request and 
burnt, and they were baptized into the Christian Church. It made a deep impression 
on their neighbours. 


A few years ago, some concern was expressed that the large number 
of ex-China missionaries who have come into Malaya might weaken 
responsibility for mission in the local churches. It has to be admitted 
that the response of the Malayan churches in the matter of full-time 
workers for this forward movement has not been great. Had ex-China 
missionaries not been available, few of the New Villages would have 
been occupied by resident Christian workers. As it is, the existence of 
permanent centres of Christian work in church, school, clinic; service 
centre has provided an opportunity for voluntary part-time service to 
a great many local Christians. In this way local churches have been 
stimulated to a fuller response. 

4. This leads on to our final question: ‘What more can be done?’ 

Obviously, one continuing and basic need is to keep the challenge 
before the youth of the churches, and this is being fairly consistently 
done. One of the most moving experiences has been to see four members 
of a youth fellowship—young teachers—respond to an appeal to give 
two years of their lives to work in the New Villages. 

In relation to another aspect of Christian witness, the Churches’ 
Coordinating Committee hopes soon to be able to establish one or two 
centres in selected villages where land can be made available for a 
co-operative experiment under Christian leadership. A pilot scheme 
of this kind could be a place where villagers from a number of places 
round about could be trained for similar experiments in rural develop- 
ment and service in their own villages and loans be made available for 
this work. It could also be a place where Christian workers and Trinity 
College students from Singapore could receive further training and 
experience. A request on these lines has gone to the World Council of 
Churches Inter-Church Aid, and it is hoped that the right kind of 
Christian agriculturalist can be found, preferably a Chinese, able to 
speak some of the dialects used. (It is always difficult for a western 
agriculturalist to convince Chinese farmers that he can teach them 
anything about working the land!) Such an experiment would not solve 
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the basic problem of land availability for all the New Villages, but a 
few successful experiments would do much to strengthen these rural 
communities and at the same time provide a firmer economic basis for 
the building up of the Church. 

The impression made on the villages by resident missionaries, 
western or Chinese, is very significant: “You have come here of your 
own free will to live with us and behind this fence?’ is a sentiment 
often expressed. It is more significant in Malaya, where Europeans are 
often associated in the Chinese mind with ‘tuans’, large houses, large 
cars and ‘every mod. con.’. Even in a ‘tough’ New Village (and there 
are many such) where no response and no conversion or baptism has 
taken place a witness has been made to the Incarnation, which is 
relevant to the multi-racial problems of Malaya. This will not be lost. 

The biggest need of all is therefore for more Christian workers, 
with the dynamic of the Christian mission and the vision of God's 
family, and equipped with various professional skills, to volunteer for 
this service. Such volunteers might well come from other churches in 
Asia. There is no reason why missionaries from India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Thailand should not learn the Chinese dialect as western missionaries 
do, and in East Asia to-day such inter-church aid from church to 
church would be a great source of strength and inspiration. An interest- 
ing suggestion made recently by the Methodist bishop, in connexion 
with our hopes of finding a Chinese agriculturalist, was that if no 
Chinese is available, it might be possible to bring in a well qualified 
Fijian. 

But more volunteers for this full-time service should undoubtedly 
come from the churches in Malaya. That this is not happening is due 
to a number of causes which would require a separate article. This does, 
however, lay on all Christians everywhere responsibility to pray for 
the churches in Malaya as they face this difficult challenge and wide 
opportunity. There are still some three hundred New Villages not yet 
‘occupied’ by a single Christian worker, resident or visitor. And there 
is the virtual embargo on evangelism among the Malays! 


J. R. FLEMING 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE HISTORY OF MISSIONS IN AFRICA 


THE PLANTING OF CHRISTIANITY IN AFRICA. Volume 2. 1840-1878. 
Volume 3. 1878-1914. By C. P. Groves. London: Lutterworth 
Press. 25s. each. 1954. 1955. 


HEN Professor Groves published, in 1948, the first volume of his 

magnum opus, he gave as his programme the telling of the story 
of Christian missions in the whole continent of Africa. He did not 
accept the usual limitation ‘Africa South of the Sahara’, for he wanted 
to treat the continent as a unit. Consequently his treatment was to be 
as far as possible chronological, not regional. At the point at which he 
ended the volume, Christianity, in its third attempt at Africa, had gained 
little more than a precarious foothold in the West outside Sierra Leone, 
while in the South the Zambesi was not even in sight. But in 1841 
David Livingstone arrived in Africa. 

The story of the era of opening up and penetration thus heralded is 
told in the two volumes under review. They deal with a continuous 
development but, as landmarks in this journey through three quarters 
of a century, Professor Groves suggests Livingstone’s transcontinental 
journey, completed in 1856, and the subsequent discoveries by Speke, 
Burton and Grant; Stanley’s Congo journey in 1877; the approximate 
end of the scramble for Africa in 1895 and the outbreak of the first 
world war in 1914. It might be argued that the nodal points of a history 
of missions ought to be part of the story itself, whereas these dates 
belong, the first two to the history of geographical exploration, the 
last two to European politics. Chronological divisions and subdivisions, 
however, are merely matters of convenience, and those chosen by 
Professor Groves have the merit of emphasizing the close connexion 
between exploratory, political and missionary development in Africa— 
a connexion which has very often in historical surveys of Christian 
missions been obscured by the mass of purely missionary material. 
Let it be said at once that Professor Groves, while taking us to hundreds 
of mission stations and introducing us to scores of missionaries, never 
loses sight of the continent as a whole, its tribes and nations, the ideas 
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and ideals battling for possession of it, the main direction of events, 
That is what makes his work truly history, not a mere chronicle. 

The hero of the first half of the period is David Livingstone. Nobody 
is going to quarrel with Professor Groves for giving Livingstone this 
position, and for devoting a considerable part of the narrative to his 
plans, journeys and ideas. For one phase in Livingstone’s life, his going 
out as leader of the Zambesi expedition, Professor Groves has been 
able to include contributions from unprinted sources, the Clarendon 
Papers, known to him through Dr E. W. Smith’s notes. Reliance upon 
unprinted primary sources is not to be expected in a history covering 
nearly two thousand years, but it is characteristic and appropriate that, 
in this respect as well, Livingstone should have provided an exception. 

The concluding chapter of volume 2 has aptly been headed ‘Living- 
stone’s Legacy’. Among the many masterly summaries of positions 
gained and prospects opened with which Professor Groves intersperses 
his narrative, this one stands out in a clarity and a beauty of its own, 
inspired without doubt by the deep love of its author for its object. 
The Territory Bequeathed : the Shiré Highlands and the Nyasa shores; 
the Tasks Inspired : the Nile and Congo discoveries of Stanley and their 
sequel, the C.M.S. Uganda mission, the L.M.S. Tanganyika mission, 
the Baptist Congo Mission; the Goodwill Secured : 

It was his greatest glory to have opened a path in personal relationships between 
white and black in remote regions as well as a path upon the map. . . . No less 
precious on the European side of the account was the ideal Livingstone left white 
men of the —— that lay — them for honourable dealing with Africans 
when the overwhelming weight of the European invasion came crushing in u 
their fragile, simple societies. . . . That he should have caught the imagination of the 
British people on the eve of the scramble for Africa was indeed a crowning mercy. 

If Professor Groves carries his readers with him into a deeper 
admiration of the hero, he is perhaps not always equally convincing in 
his appreciation of some of the figures called on to the scene by the 
hero. Writing of Stanley’s transcontinental journey, Professor Groves 
records the fact that its lustre became dimmed for some by stories 
that were current of a resort to firearms not customary in African 
exploration. But in conclusion he seems to endorse the verdict of 
Robert Arthington, ‘God seems to have given you a noble soul’. 
Admittedly a standard history is not normally the place for strong 
personal opinions and adverse criticism, but for the kind of measured 
objectivity for which Professor Groves has such a gift. And yet: a 
noble soul—for courage and energy and resourcefulness and even for 
high ideals no doubt; but God-given nobility is hardly of the easy- 
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shooting type. The verdict on Lavigerie, the founder of the White 
Fathers’ mission, which gave to the Church Missionary Society in 
Uganda such powerful competition, is that he ‘was not only an energetic 
and imaginative missionary director ; he was also a loyal son of France 
with a nice sense of political possibilities and not devoid, on this level 
also, of an imperial vision’. This is extremely well and politely put— 
only, one feels, almost so nicely as to obscure one of the main issues: 
the relationship between the two levels, the missionary and the political, 
the question whether the imperial vision may not have obstructed, in 
the imperialistic age, the view of Lavigerie and other missionary 
leaders towards the Kingdom of God. 

That problem naturally looms large in volume 3, dealing in its first 
part with the missions under the influence of the ‘scramble’, and in its 
second half with the rapid advance made possible in an Africa com- 
pletely under European control. Professor Groves’s thesis is that the 
partition and colonization of Africa by European Powers meant for 
the Christian mission at once an enlarged opportunity and a restricted 
sphere. The assets were above all greater security for the missionaries 
and their converts and vastly improved communications ; the heaviest 
liabilities the compulsory conformity to government policies, for 
example, in matters of language and education and—still heavier though 
imponderable—the fact that the missionary now stood in African eyes 
as a member of the ruling race, making it more difficult to plead his 
disinterested motives. African suspicion, always awake, was increased. 
To many chiefs and tribes the mission, if it had preceded the European 
Government, might well appear as the thin end of the wedge. 

Was there any substance in the suspicion? There is ample material in 
these volumes to show that missions and missionaries did in actual 
fact in many instances promote outright European occupation of 
African territory, and became actively involved in the struggle between 
competing Powers. But the plan followed by Professor Groves, giving 
an introductory outline of the scramble as conducted by explorers, 
politicians and soldiers, followed by a summary of repercussions on 
missions, hardly allows him to discuss in full the exact scope of the 
missionary factor in the occupation of Africa, and the question of the 
extent to which the missionary influence was planned or accidental. 
Dr Roland Oliver and the Rev. Fridtjov Birkeli have put this topic of 
missions and imperialism in the foreground of research; perhaps it is 
asking too much if one desires to have had already at this stage of the 
discussion one of Professor Groves’s brilliant summaries. 
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Whatever the factors that brought about the tremendous changes of 
the 1880s and 1890s, the immediate result, in spite of the liabilities, was 
a missionary advance unprecedented in the history of missions in speed 
and scope. Roads to all parts of Africa, and to an almost unlimited 
variety of activities, were thrown open, and the men and women to 
walk the roads were found. There were obstacles: wars and risings, 
governmental restrictions on movement, forced labour, liquor traffic, 
They retarded the advance, but did not stop it. Africa in 1914 was 
certainly the continent of promise for Christian missions. One looks 
forward eagerly to reading, in a new volume of this great work, Pro- 
fessor Groves’s account of how these promises were fulfilled or 
frustrated in post-war Africa, so full of problems and powers unknown 
to most missionaries of 1914. 

But even before the work is complete it can safely be said: The 
Planting of Christianity in Africa is the type of book that we call a work 
of a lifetime. It is an astounding achievement by somebody who has by 
no means had a lifetime to spend on it, but only a few years full of 
other duties. From the publishing date this is the standard work on the 
history of missions in Africa, learned, authoritative and thoroughly 
well written. 

AKE HOLMBERG 

BuKOBA, TANGANYIKA 





A STANLEY LETTERBOOK 


STANLEY: LeTTRES INEDITES. By ALBERT Maurice. Illustrated. Maps. 
Brussels : Office de Publicité S.A. 1955. 


ANDERING around London one foggy winter’s morning, 

Monsieur Maurice had the remarkably good fortune to find 
what he rightly describes as ‘un document précieux’—a Letterbook 
containing copies of eighty letters written by Henry Morton Stanley 
over a whole year, 1881 to 1882, while he was engaged in the service 
of King Leopold II of the Belgians, establishing stations in the Lower 
Congo area and creating a road to Stanley Pool. Many of the official 
documents pertaining to the foundation of the Independent State of 
Congo were destroyed ‘d’un ordre supérieur’ so that the finding of a 
collection of letters such as those here published is of the greatest 
interest. 
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The author sandwiches his selection of Stanley’s letters—16 printed 
in full and 43 others represented by lengthy extracts—between two 
opening chapters which give a history of Central African exploration 
up to the founding of stations at the mouth of the Congo and a final 
chapter which describes events between 1882 and 1885, the date of the 
Berlin Conference. Monsieur Maurice’s vivid style, coupled with his 
choice selection of quotations from official archives and documents 
studied by him at the Tervuren Museum and in private collections, 
makes the first two chapters entrancing reading. He is especially success- 
ful in sketching the early phases of political activity by Leopold II in 
the Congo and in recreating for us the spirit of rivalry between Stanley 
and De Brazza in their race for effective control of the country. 

The published letters are of a varied nature. Many are reports on 
progress to King Leopold directly or, more often, via one of the 
latter’s intimate collaborators, General (then Colonel) Strauch. In 
these we read the burden of many a missionary letter home—the 
crying need for more staff. Not a few of the reports contain Stanley’s 
opinions on the value of his European officers. Colleagues often fall 
short of his own very high standards; two letters indeed are sent to 
relieve officers of their posts and dismiss them the service of the 
expedition. The colleague who merits Stanley’s rare approbation is 
described thus (missionary candidates and members of mission 
candidate boards please take note): 

Rag of the most useful men for Africa; he knows a bit of everything, is a good 
carpenter, a bit of an artist and one of the most respectable of 


a good 
ose ra amg "Unfortunately [adds the letter-writer] when he falls sick he needs nearly a 
rtnight before he can get back to work again. 


Stanley’s sarcasm and his apparent delight in ‘rubbing salt into the 
wound’ become less odious, however, when we realize how necessary 
strict discipline was in an expedition of this nature and when we remem- 
ber that he was equally severe with himself. The letters make these 
two points abundantly clear. We can understand more fully, as we 
read his words, this man’s extraordinary capacity for calling forth 
respect and admiration from Congolese people who still use his name, 
Bula Matari (“breaker of stones’), as a sobriquet for the government 
agents in Belgian Africa. 

Stanley had a good opinion of B.M.S. missionaries, some of whom 
he met on his way to the Pool. In several of his letters he reminds his 
readers of them in such terms as: ‘We must not let it be said that the 
English missionaries fresh from college are superior to officers fresh 

8 
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from military service in Belgium.’ 
name is misspelt in the text. 

The book is illustrated with photographs of King Leopold II, of 
Stanley himself and with reproductions of parts of the Letterbook. A 
complete list of the letters discovered is appended. 

Monsieur Maurice is heartily to be congratulated on his very happy 
discovery and on the patient research work which he has undertaken 
to bring out the full value of this new documentary material. 

J. F. CARRINGTON 
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It is a pity that Crudgington’s 


YALEMBA, BASOKO, CONGO 





SOUTH AFRICAN TRIBAL LIFE 


A HANDBOOK OF TSWANA LAW AND Custom. By I. SCHAPERA. Map. 
London: Oxford University Press. 30s. 1955. 


IF anthropology were to become a dry, factual description of vanish- 
ing tribal life and custom or an attempt to fix on paper, for a while, 
hybrid forms of social change, it would be of little interest. The 
administrator, the judicial officer, the missionary and all men con- 
cerned with practical problems in the development of Africa and the 
Africans would derive little benefit from anthropological study. 

It is one of the valuable contributions of anthropology in South 
Africa that the pioneers of that science in our land have generally 
kept in mind the unity of human life at all levels of development and 
have therefore been able to indicate, without departing from scientific 
principles and methods of study, many lines of practical approach for 
all practical men. The Life of a South African Tribe, written by my 
father, the late Henri A. Junod, The Religious System of the Amafulu, 
by Bishop Callaway and, more recently, Reaction to Conquest, by 
Monica Wilson have no doubt followed the right path. They have 
given us a lead and have constantly understood the great importance 
which their studies had for the intelligent solution of the problems of 
race relations facing living men, black and white. We cannot hope 
to preserve disappearing forms of culture even under policies of 
parallel development, nor can we hope to live for ever in transitory 
combinations of old and new. We need a thorough knowledge of 
Bantu heritage, so as to appreciate fully its past, present and future 
possibilities. But we are dealing with human life, with living human 
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beings, and therefore the title of my father’s book seems a very happy 
one, ambitious though it may appear to be—and Dr Schapera’s 
contributions to the knowledge of the Tswana are in the same line. 
The second edition of his Handbook of Tswana Law and Custom is 
therefore welcomed by all those who are concerned with the develop- 
ment of Southern Africa. It will be readily understood that such a 
book is of unusual interest for one who has devoted his life to legal, 
judicial and penal reform in the Union of South Africa. 

The book deals first with the Tswana tribes and describes their 
social structure, the nature and sources of Tswana Law, the tribal 
constitution (central government, local administration, regimental 
organization and citizenship). This covers the first six chapters of the 
book. Then four chapters deal with Family Law. Marriage or ‘Bogadi’ is 
carefully described—and one may have wished for a little more detail 
about the significance of the custom which is so often misunderstood. 
The implications of married life are dealt with under the title ‘Husband 
and Wife’. Then ‘Parents and Children’ and ‘Kinship Obligations’. 

Thirdly, Dr Schapera deals with the law of property in three chapters, 
‘Land tenure’, ‘Livestock and other property’ and ‘Inheritance’. 

Chapters 14 to 16 describe the Law of Contract, Legal Wrongs and 
Procedure. Two appendices, a good index and a map complete the 
volume. 

It is impossible in a short review to do full justice to such a book. 
One of its most valuable aspects is the way in which Dr Schapera, on 
almost all important subjects, sums up Tswana law or custom in one 
of those incomparable proverbs which one finds in all Bantu tribes, 
and which give the very essence of collective wisdom or feeling on 
the point considered. Only those who have gone deep into the life 
of the tribe can do so. Thus, in his treatment of the power of the chief, 
Dr Schapera quotes ‘A chief is a chief by grace of his tribe’, and the 
reader at once understands the true nature of the authority of the 
chief and this very interesting characteristic of government in those 
Bantu tribes which have not been over-militarized (like the Zulu) and 
which have thus been saved from the dictatorship of despots or 
tyrants. But, on the other hand ‘A chief is a chief because he is born 
to it’—by right of birth. A chief is not elected, and loyalty to the chief 
forms the very basis of tribal life. ‘He is the symbol of tribal unity, 
the central figure round whom the tribal life revolves.’ 

It is a privilege for the Tswana that the attention, the time, the 
ability of Dr Schapera should be concentrated on them, and all those 
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who wish to know more about them are indebted to him for a compre- 
hensive, conscientious and invaluable work. 

At a time when the whole problem of race relations in South Africa 
has been so much before the eyes of all civilized nations, a book like 
this, revised, completed, brought up to date, is an excellent source of 
information and a useful means of forming an intelligent personal 
opinion on present conflicting policies concerning African develop- 
ment. When important decisions are taken in a multi-racial society 
about the lines of this development, it is above all important that the 
legislator should have a clear idea of Bantu law and custom. It is also 
above all important that all should know that they are dealing with 
the living souls of fellow human beings and that nothing is more 
dangerous, on the one side, than impracticable and emotional 
liberalism and, on the other side, ‘doctrinaire’ Herrenvolk thinking 
in the difficult tasks ahead of us. To give freely what civilized people 
have received, to accept fully the implications of a common humanity 
so evident in Bantu heritage, law and custom, to accept acculturation 
as it comes and to remember always that ‘Man is other men’ as the 
Tsonga say—that is the indispensable condition for African develop- 
ment and Dr Schapera’s book will contribute to that end. As 
missionaries, we shall use this book as a precious instrument, missing 
perhaps that peculiar approach which the true missionary makes in 
similar undertakings, but fully aware that in the honest, unbiased and 
strenuous effort of the anthropologist to give a true picture of Bantu 
life there is an element of such value that all those who wish to 
introduce into that life the incomparable energy of the revelation of 
God cannot ignore it. 

HENRI P. JUNOD 

PRETORIA 





AFRICAN VIEWS OF GOD AND THE WORLD 


AFRICAN WORLDS: Studies in the Cosmological Ideas and Social Values 
of African Peoples. Edited by DARYLL Forpe. London: Oxford 
University Press, published for the International African 
Institute. 30s. 1954. 


MONG the scholarly contributions to African studies made 
available by the International African Institute have been two 
noteworthy groups of essays concerned respectively with political and 
social questions: African Political Systems (edited by M. Fortes and 
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E. E. Evans-Pritchard, 1940) and African Systems of Kinship and 
Marriage (edited by A. R. Radcliffe-Brown and Daryll Forde, 1950). 
To these there has now been added a third symposium dealing with the 
more elusive subject of belief in the mystic environment. The plan of 
the book, as of its two predecessors, is to present a series of representa- 
tive regional studies, in this case nine in number ranging from the 
Mende of Sierra Leone to the Abaluyia of Kenya and from the Shilluk 
of the Upper Nile to the Lobedu of the Transvaal. Two essays each from 
French and Belgian territories are included. All are by recognized 
authorities in their respective fields, one African sociologist, Dr K. A. 
Busia of the Gold Coast, being among them. Standard tribal mono- 
graphs already offer considerable material on this subject, and a recent 
symposium, African Ideas of God (edited by Edwin W. Smith, 1950), has 
made a survey of the belief in a Supreme Being. The present study, 
however, is distinctive in that it is particularly concerned with the signi- 
ficance of traditional ideas of the unseen as the background to the 
existing social order. As the editor has expressed it: 

The contributors to the present volume have attempted, for the African peoples 
they have studied, to show this intricate interdependence between a traditional 
pattern of livelihood, an accepted configuration of social relations, and dogmas 
concerning the nature of the world and the place of men within it. 

By contrast with the investigation of political organization and of 
social structure the domain of belief is peculiarly difficult territory to 
explore. Not only is there a universal reluctance to disclose to the un- 
sympathetic what is held sacred, as E. B. Tylor long ago gave warning, 
but oral evidence alone must be relied on for much of the material 
required, and here witnesses vary both in the knowledge possessed and 
in the similarity of their accounts to one another. It is all the more 
remarkable, therefore, that so much should have been unveiled as is 
here reported. True, the writers often have the researches of earlier 
investigators at their disposal, so that what is offered is the distillation 
of a series of enquiries, but they are on their guard against the tempta- 
tion to impose systematization beyond what the evidence warrants. 
The ascertained cosmologies vary from the simple to the complex, the 
latter being strikingly illustrated by the Dogon of the French Sudan, 
whose intricate world view, with its elaborate representation in the 
social order down to the domestic circle, is deeply impressive. 

Varied in many respects as these accounts are from one another, 
there are nevertheless fundamental features which most of them have 
in common. Thus there is a relation to the natural environment which 
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reflects the dependence of the community on its immediate resources 
for survival. The Lele of the Belgian Congo, a forest folk of the Kasai, 
find in the forest the supreme gift of the Creator, the contiguous grass- 
land being of inferior value in their eyes. The communal hunt is the 
characteristic forest activity and has outstanding religious associations, 
Indeed, the action of the Belgian Government in imposing game pro- 
tection laws is regarded by the Lele as an impious interference with 
divine decree. The Shilluk of the Nile valley as naturally find in the 
river an essential of existence, so that for them the universe is tripartite: 
‘sky, earth and river. This view is embedded in their cosmology and 
reflected in their religion. Then again, there is generally found, as 
central to the picture for the living society, the deceased ancestors, 
whether of the family for domestic recourse or of the chief for com- 
munal needs. Beyond them, benevolent yet remote, may be the Supreme 
Being between whom and the living they may serve as intermediaries. 
Yet direct petition to the Supreme Being in emergency is not un- 
known. The order of the world and of society, bound up with this 
spiritual hierarchy, is in experience sadly disrupted. There are forces of 
evil, finding expression, as it is believed, in witchcraft and sorcery: in 
witchcraft through the spontaneous activity of malignant personality, 
and in sorcery (or black magic so-called) when ‘medicines’ are the 
medium of anti-social action. Such behaviour is especially associated 
in experience with such destructive passions as envy, jealousy and 
hatred. But despite the imperfection from this intrusion of evil, the 
stability of the social order is on the whole guaranteed by the communal 
regard for the spiritual powers to which are due sun and rain, seedtime 
and harvest, birth and maturity. 

In changing times the stability is sorely threatened, but we are re- 
minded that more of the traditional background of belief may survive 
than at first appears. The Christian missionary in particular is con- 
cerned with an evolving society, with the extent to which the Christian 
view of God and the world may become as effective as was the inherited 
view in the old order. Some of the contributors comment on this situa- 
tion. Among the Lobedu of the Transvaal witchcraft is declared to be 
‘even more rampant among Christians than pagans’ because of in- 
creased social tensions, while ‘Christians substitute God for the 
ancestors, but continue to believe that the queen makes rain albeit by 
the will of God’. Among the Mende of Sierra Leone Christians are 
alleged to have recourse to the ancestral cult only when political or 
special need arises—‘most chiefs who are professing Christians also 
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have an ancestral shrine in their compounds’—but their more usual 
recourse is to magic. Dr K. A. Busia notes that the same fundamental 
conflict between old and new is found in Ashanti. Many Ashanti 
Christians, he declares, participate in celebrations for the ancestors and 
‘share the sentiments that the ceremonials keep alive: a sense of tribal 
unity and continuity, and a sense of dependence on the ancestors’. His 
remark that the description of Christianity in Ashanti and the Gold 
Coast as generally a thin veneer is ‘not inaccurate or superficial if it 
means that the people have not taken over the concept of the universe 
and the nature of man within which Christianity finds its fullest mean- 
ing’ gives cause for serious thought. It underlines, as does this whole 
volume in its inescapable implications, the fundamental necessity of a 
Christian community that can out-think its pagan neighbours. 
C. P. GROVES 
BOURNEMOUTH 





A WOMAN OF THE MUSLIM HAUSA 


BABA OF KARO: A WOMAN OF THE MusLiM Hausa. By Mary SmITH. 
Illustrated. Map. London: Faber. 25s. 1954. 


READER of this book who had no first-hand knowledge of 

Nigeria or of the peoples of the West Coast of Africa would 
probably be struck not by the ‘bush’ ways and customs of the people, 
nor by the unlikeness to our own European ways, but by the similarity 
at many points ; and by the (perhaps surprising) realization that here is 
a people, with an established order, with its roots in a past older than 
that of many European countries and a pattern of life which has changed 
little indeed since ‘Ibrahimic days’. 

Mrs Smith has certainly produced a remarkable work, which 
should be of great importance not only to anthropologists and 
sociologists—but to the many turawa who have so greatly swelled the 
European population of the West Coast territories in the last ten years. 

No one but a woman could possibly have garnered the information 
which she has collected from Baba ; for a Hausa woman will not readily 
give her free and open confidence to a white woman and certainly not 
to a white man. So strict, still, is the ‘enclosedness’ of a married Hausa 
woman’s life that one feels a thrill of achieved confidence if one is 
invited into the inner compound merely to exchange the accepted 
greetings and politenesses, and to indulge a lively curiosity regarding 
the others’ garments, jewelry and hair styles. To glean the kind of 
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information which Mrs Smith has acquired, a more than ‘working 
knowledge’ of the language is essential, in addition to a bland disregard 
for time as we know it, and endless patience to listen to the repetitive 
nature of Hausa narration. 

And on that point it is to be feared that the casually interested 
layman may be all too early inclined to put down Mrs Smith’s book as 
reading matter over which he has made very heavy weather. The style 
does not make for easy reading. It is a direct translation from the 
Hausa ; and the combination of constant repetition of the same state- 
ment in a slightly different phraseology, together with a certain amount 


of elision in the verbal expression of thought, certainly makes of the | 


first two parts, at least, a deterrent even to those who are familiar with 
the people and their language. Unless one is an avid anthropologist, or 
interested at first hand, having visited or lived in the country, it is 
not a book that one would pick up and be loath to put down. 

Baba comes through the narrative as a shrewd, very likeable person, 
generous-natured and kindly, as are most of the Hausa women when 
one has begun to know them. Her intelligence is of an order which is 
seen in life lived—and lived at a gracious speed and on the pattern of a 
hierarchy well-tried over the ages, rather than developed at incredible 
speed in the first eight years of life and then nurtured into fantastic 
patterns in the hot-house atmosphere of an over-abundance of literature, 
tutorials and discussion groups. 

The springing to life of so much that has perhaps been largely dusty 
verbiage of the biblical books, particularly the Old Testament, in 
itself makes it worth while to persevere with the somewhat prosy 
style. To read this account of the patriarchal life lived now even 
almost as it was in decalogue days should be both refreshing and 
enlightening for those whose life is set in the mad whirl of twentieth- 
century western civilization. And to those of us who live in its midst, 
and frequently find its disregard of our concept of time and its fatalistic 
‘Allah’s will’ attitude not a little trying, there is much to learn, both 
afresh and anew, regarding the ways, laws and customs of those 
among whom we live. And not least to be learned is the fact that, 
although a Hausa woman may live a life largely restricted to her own 
inner citadel, she is supreme in her appointed place and position, and 
she is not the entirely ground-down being whom many Europeans 
suppose her to be. 

Mary ROBINSON 


KANO, NIGERIA 
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CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA. By RUPERT 
EMERSON. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. $3.50. 
London: Allen and Unwin. 21s. 1955. 


HE name of Professor Rupert Emerson is well-known to students 
of South-east Asian affairs. This volume from his pen and the 


§ pens of two other writers is a welcome addition to the literature on that 


area. It deals with constitutional development during the past ten years 
in Indonesia, Burma, Malaya, the Philippines, Thailand and Indo- 
China. The chapter on the Philippines is much fuller than those which 
deal with other countries, largely because of the paucity of reliable 
material in the case of the latter. The book deals not only with the con- 
stitutions of these countries, but also with political parties and problems 
relating to public administration and local self-government, as well as 
with economic trends. 

A seasoned scholar, Professor Emerson comes to the treatment of the 
subject in an objective manner without unduly tilting the balance in one 
direction or another. He does not think, as some do, that ‘political 
ability or a unique flair for democracy ’ is to be equated with the white 
skin. Yet he expresses a mild doubt whether representative government 
can be more than a limited success in countries where the heritage is 
not that of Greece and Rome or of Christianity. At the same time he 
is sure that if one of the countries in this area makes a success of 
democracy, the exaggerated claims made by some concerning the effect 
of cultural and economic differences on governmental forms will tend 
to be minimized. 

In general, the countries in South-east Asia, barring Thailand, which 
has been technically a free country, have borrowed the main outlines 
of their constitutions from the countries from which they were separat- 
ing. This is markedly so in the case of the Philippines. Yet all of them 
have made their own departures and their own peculiar combinations. 
In the area as a whole, the executive is given a predominant place, and 
the legislature is not yet enough of a check on it. The Indonesian 
constitution gives a central position to the President. Soekarno, the 
first President, ‘has been a key element of strength and continuity in the 
new Indonesia’. The Filipino President enjoys greater power than that 
enjoyed by his counterpart in the U.S.A., and the demand is for 
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executive leadership. The author of the chapter on the Philippines 
rightly remarks that not to have well-defined checks on executive 
leadership is a source of danger to the growth of democracy. The trend 
in Thailand is towards an authoritarian régime. Commenting on this 
phase of the matter, Professor Emerson writes that there-is ‘in South- 
east Asia both a predisposition on the part of the mass of the people 
toward the acceptance of authoritarian direction and, at least not 
infrequently, a readiness on the part of the leaders to give it’ (p. 187). 

Another matter of equal concern to the authors is the inchoate char- 
acter of political parties in the area, which have tended for the most 
part to cluster about leading personalities. One of the great weaknesses 
of the Indonesian nation in particular is the divided and chaotic party 
system of that country, which has been the cause of the instability of 
Indonesian cabinets. Parties in the Philippines are coalitions of personal 
factions and local political bosses. In Malaya, politics are dictated by 
racial antagonism and parties are frankly communal in character. The 
author of the chapter quotes Mr Victor Purcell to the effect that ‘Malaya 
early in 1954 is politically one of the most backward territories in the 
British Empire’. 

All three writers are agreed that there is a shortage of competent 
personnel to man the administration. In Malaya it is still the British 
civil servants who control a colonial system. Burma, in common with 
the other countries of the area, has suffered from a lack of competent, 
honest and experienced native officials. Such incompetence, in some 
instances, particularly in the Philippines, has gone hand in hand with 
graft and corruption. Fortunately for the Philippines matters are being 
set right under the dynamic leadership of President Magsaysay. 

Local self-government, especially in the rural areas, is of poor quality. 
The cities and towns have a little better showing. The trend towards 
pre-war centralization has persisted. The authors do not believe that 
the kind of local self-government which these countries have had in 
their past culture forms a suitable basis on which to build modern 
democracy. If anything, they favour authoritarian and indirect elec- 
tions. Representative government, the authors argue, is an alien 
importation which must adapt itself to the special needs and back- 
grounds of the area. All over the area the trend is towards leftism in 
cconomics. Burma is already experimenting with the Attlee variety of 
socialism. Except in Vietnam, where Communism remains a very real 
and effective threat, the trend elsewhere is in the direction of the welfare 
State, to be realized by government initiative. Reform of land ownership 
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and control is an acute issue. Politically, while in none of the countries 
under review have the new governments collapsed or disintegrated, the 
possibility of dictatorship or of oligarchy, or a compromise with one or 
both, cannot be completely ruled out. Professor Emerson plaintively 
asks, “What is to be the verdict if peoples with apparent freedom use 
their democratic rights to opt for communism?’ 
Eppy ASIRVATHAM 

NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 





THE CHURCH AND COMMUNISM 


THE CHURCH FACES THE CHALLENGE. The report of the Church of 
Scotland Commission on Communism. London: Longmans, 
Green. 4s. 6d. 1955. 


* Fre book is the latest in a series of four reports prepared by the 
Church of Scotland Commission on Communism. It was received 
by the General Assembly in May, 1954, and at the instruction of the 
Assembly has been published with a view to its wider circulation. 

Reference is made in the Introduction to the preceding reports and 
to the general conclusions of the Commission. 

The challenge which Communism offers to the Christian Faith is the challenge 

which the modern world as such offers to the Faith, only in a form as it were writ 
large and displayed with startling and brutal clarity. It is at heart the challenge of 
Secularism. Secularism has swept like a plague across the modern world has 
had a paralysing effect on our sense of spiritual values. 
The function of the Church is not to organize an anti-Communist 
drive but rather ‘to explore the latent emphases and creative solutions 
inherent in Christianity’ and to live out a Faith which redeems the 
whole nature of man and the whole structure of society. 

This Report deals with the sociological rather than with the theo- 
logical aspect of the Church’s response. The opening chapter makes a 
strong plea for a careful and penetrating study of ways in which the 
Church can act in modern society. The Commission very rightly says 
that Christian social action will be carried on mainly by the laity. It is 
they who are equipped to understand the world of industrial and social 
problems and who can bring to bear on these problems insights gained 
from the Bible and the Church. ‘The crux of the present situation,’ 
says the Commission, ‘is the discovery of the proper function of the 
laity within the Body of Christ.’ The chapters that follow examine the 
questions of Freedom and Personality, Vocation and Industry, 
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Christianity and the Race Problem, Population and Poverty, and the 
Réle of the Local Congregation. Each chapter opens with a brief 
analysis and then suggests forms of Christian action. The chapter on 
Christianity and the Race Problem may be cited as an example. The 
Commission is unequivocal on the basic issue: ‘By Christian standards 
all racial discrimination, prejudice and intolerance must be condemned.’ 
There is a critical account of the theology of apartheid and of the 
treatment of Africans by the European communities in Africa. There 
is also a refreshingly candid examination of the growing racial problem 
in Great Britain, ending with the statement, ‘we might well begin in 
Britain before we tackle Africa’. The members of the Commission are 
well aware of the responsibilities incumbent on Great Britain as the 
senior partner in a multi-racial Commonwealth and make a plea for 
well-informed Christian action through public opinion and Parliament. 

There is a strong note of biblical realism throughout the Report. 
The Commission rejects the idea that Christian social action consists 
of applying ready-made formulae supposedly derived from the New 
Testament. It lays great stress on the fact that Christian faith frees men 
from both cynicism and fanaticism. The Christian is committed only 
to Christ: therefore he is absolutely committed to love his neighbour, 
while at the same time he adopts ‘an objective and critical attitude to 
all theologies, philosophies, social theories, and political causes 
whatsoever’. 

The Report has at least two serious weaknesses. First, although there 
is excellent material on the problems of race relations and poverty, 
there is little or no reference to such major political questions as the 
independence of Malaya and the future of East Africa. So far as one 
can gather from reading the Report, the Commission appears to have 
been unaware of recent political developments in Africa and Asia, 
many of which have arisen in direct opposition to British colonialism. 
Second, although the Report emphasizes the importance of the laity, it 
provides little practical guidance as to ways in which congregations 
can study and act. The closing chapter would have been greatly 
strengthened by the inclusion of examples and suggested procedures. 
Those concerned with congregational social action need the help of 
materials similar to those prepared in connexion with ‘visitation 
evangelism’ campaigns. 

Despite certain limitations the Report is to be commended for 
making a useful contribution to adult Christian education. The Com- 
mission has succeeded in putting into terms that educated lay men and 
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women can readily understand the substance of the best thinking 
to-day on several major problems. The Report might well serve as a 
guide to similar commissions appointed by other churches. 
JAMES P. ALTER 
RaspuR, DEHRA DUN 





ASPECTS OF BUDDHISM 


AMIDA: ASPECTS DU BOUDDHISME. By HENRI DE Lusac, S.J. Paris: 
Editions du Seuil. 960 fr. 1955. 


HE author, who is Professor in the History of Religion in Lyons, 

has written several books in the field of theology and the compara- 
tive study of religion, and on Buddhism. The present volume is the 
first book in French on Amidism, or ‘the Pure Land Sect’ in Mahayana 
Buddhism. In spite of the fact that French literature on Buddhism is 
quite as extensive as that in English or German, the study of the Pure 
Land school has been rather casual, for the reason that Buddhist 
scholars have generally regarded Amidism as a Buddhism of the second 
grade. The author is convinced, however, that the study of Amidism 
is indispensable to the full understanding of Buddhism at least in 
China, Korea and Japan. 

Another reason for the neglect is that the main sources of information 
on the Pure Land movement must be sought outside the classic 
Sanskrit and Pali texts—in Chinese and Japanese. A number of writings 
have been found from the halcyon days of the school in China and some 
also in Korea and Japan, but they are quite fragmentary and difficult 
to read. The more thankful we should therefore be to those who, 
through patient study, have succeeded in recapturing something of 
the religious fervour and longing which remain so characteristic of this 
sect. In the author’s words: ‘Rarely has human nostalgia formed a 
dream more pure than that of the “Western Paradise”, rarely has it 
come closer to a religion of grace and of redemption through faith!’ 

Even Buddhism, therefore, so rigorous in its original atheism, has 
gradually provided a place within its own sphere for ideas of ‘the other 
power’ (in Japanese tariki), of divine grace, intercession and prayer, 
ideas that for long remained embryonic. But in the cult of Amitabha, 
the all-embracing father, and in Kwanyin, the goddess of mercy, these 
ideas came to be fully developed, first in China and later in Japan. 

It is doubtful whether these ideas could have been developed in 
Buddhism without external impulses. Christian influence, at least as a 
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first cause, is out of the question, for the worship of Amitabha 
originated in India before the Christian era. It is surprising, however, 
that no mention has been made of the great bhakti movement in India 
which at that time must have surrounded even the Buddhists with its 
devotional enthusiasm. 

In a special chapter on external influences we find a discussion of the 
presumed Persian origin of the name Amitabha, in Chinese, Omitofu 
and in Japanese, Amida. It is interesting to learn that Amitabha is one 
of the five Jinas (conquerors) who represent various attributes char- 
acteristic of the historic Buddha. The cult of Amitabha did not last 
very long in India. Pilgrims from China in the fifth century do not 
mention his name. 

The very essence of Amidism is expressed in the sacred formula, 
‘Om Namo Amitabhaya Buddhaya’, which has become the Pater Noster 
of the Far East, the prayer most frequently heard or seen (written or 
engraved) everywhere. Two parallel sutras from the beginning of our 
era, describing the Pure Land (Sukhavati), together with the Amitayur- 
Dhyana-Sutra, form the basis of the Pure Land doctrine. They describe 
what to the prosaic mind of a westerner must seem to be a fantastic 
world of gems and jewels in the Pure Land, but without hedonism or 
materialistic bias. The lapis-lazuli, for example, is merely a symbol of 
the spiritual joys in this new heaven, where Amitabha reigns in eternal 
bliss. The hope of entry into the western Paradise is based on Amitabha’s 
own solemn vows that he will deliver all living beings. 

As a dark contrast to this wonderful world there are vivid descriptions 
of the realms of suffering. On frescoes the two worlds are often con- 
trasted. But even the dark regions are not without a ray of light. 
Amitabha himself or one of the world saviours can be seen descending 
into these places, whether it is the ‘Inferno of Repetition’ or that “With 
no Interval’. The similarity to the world of Dante’s Divina Commédia 
has often been remarked by Europeans, but the author points out how 
the cosmology and the religious ideas exclude the possibility of a 
common source of origin. 

The main part of the book includes an interesting account of the 
spread of Amidism, first in China and later in Japan, discusses Amidism 
and orthodox Buddhism and gives a fine chapter on Amidism and the 
ancient missionaries. This book is likely to become indispensable to 
students of an important aspect of Buddhism in the Far East. 

GERHARD M. REICHELT 
Hévik, Norway 
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A CHINESE CONVERT TO ROMAN CATHOLICISM 


PAR-DELA L’Est eT L’Ougst. By JoHN Wu. Translated by FRANz 
WEYERGANS. 1955. Tournai and Paris: Casterman. 1955. 


ERE, for French readers, is a translation of a book which Dr John 

Wu wrote in English, Beyond East and West. For those readers of 
this Review who prefer to read this moving autobiographical study in 
the French it is enough to say that the translation is both adequate and 
spirited. There is only one criticism to make, namely that in some trans- 
lations of Taoist and Buddhist passages certain unnecessary liberties 
have been taken with the English text. 

Dr Wu, born in 1899 of a banker father in the flourishing mercantile 
city of Ningpo, went from a traditional Chinese education to an 
American training in jurisprudence, and much of his story is given to 
the philosophy of life which thereby grew in him, more particularly 
as an outcome of his intellectual friendship with Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(cp. here the recently published Laski correspondence with Holmes). 
In essence, however, the book, written in Dr Wu’s ’fifties after he had 
been a Roman Catholic for more than ten years, is a very simply ex- 
pressed, at some points almost shatteringly naive, description of how 
‘the Hound of Heaven’ pursued his soul down the years. His tribute to 
his father, to the ‘little mother’ who bore him and the ‘big mother’ who 
brought him up, and to the devoted wife that family ‘arrangement’ 
brought him, are all beautifully done. 

The influence of his American law teacher led him into the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Shanghai, and it was in Shanghai that he had a 
very successful career, both as a judge and as an advocate. Outwardly 
successful, both in China and in the United States, he to all intents and 
purposes lost his Christian faith, jeopardized the unity of his family life 
and found life increasingly tortuous and dissatisfying. Then came 
China’s war with Japan, and with it the break-up of Dr Wu’s life in 
Shanghai. He and his family took refuge in Hongkong, and it was there 
that a Roman Catholic friend compelled him to face his soul and his 
God. He became a Roman Catholic and led his family into that 
Church. According to his conviction, the Roman Catholic combination 
of emotional mysticism and practical moral discipline achieves what no 
1 New York and London : Sheed and Ward, 1952. 
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form of Protestantism can give. He also devotes a chapter to showing 
how his new faith enables him to appreciate the excellences in the 
historic religions of his China—Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism. 
The chapter makes instructive reading. 

Dr Wu and his family succeeded in escaping from the Japanese in 
Hongkong. They settled in Kueilin, with the protection and help of the 
Generalissimo. Then came a post for Dr Wu, his appointment as 
ambassador at the Papal Court. Here the story becomes involved in 
politics and, being so, cannot but lay itself open to the criticism that it is 
more propagandist than the simple religiously-minded reader may 
realize. The question is whether Dr Wu, the diplomat, was conscious of 
this fact: a question to which there is no simple answer. 


E. R. HUGHES 
BLOCKLEY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 





TO TIBET WITH THE GOSPEL 


WHEN Iron Gates YIELD. By Georrrey T. BULL. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 1945. 


N° one will put down this absorbing book without a profound 
respect for the young man who tells the grim tale with candour, 
modesty and so little self-pity. It is the story of the making and the 
victory of a man, entirely dependent on his faith in the love and power 
of God. 

The frontispiece shows the author of the first half of the book— 
friendly, cheerful, buoyed up by the certainty of God’s guidance in 
his life and in his work and, reading his story, the reader is often 
reminded of the words of the Apostles: ‘it seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and to us’. The single-minded confidence of his approach to the 
task of carrying the Gospel into Tibet, his sureness of God’s favour 
and of God’s direction of his actions, suffer a rude shock when he is 
arrested in October 1950, on the very threshold of the desired country, 
and is challenged again and again during the three and a half years of 
captivity in China which ensued. But, in the words of his Chinese 
warder, he was ‘very able to eat bitterness’ and the book ends with 
the humble words, ‘I was broken but I had proved His Word unbreak- 
able’. One truth which seems to stand out in the book is the catholicity 
of the Christian Church, a truth which the author might well word 
differently: the terms used, the modes of expression, how little they 
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count in comparison with the deep, underlying faith in God which is 
the lifeblood of the Christian Church. It is almost symbolic that it was 
a Roman Catholic priest who lovingly received the lone missionary 
when released and who was able in Hongkong to take him to the house 
of a fellow-member of that very Gospel Hall from which he had left 
for China in 1947, 

The early part of the book gives an intimate picture of life among 
Tibetans, though outside the border of Tibet proper. The author made 
happy friendships with highly placed officials, as with the nomad 
people among whom he also camped and, in spite of his almost con- 
temptuous attitude to the Buddhism around him and its so-called 
‘idols’, he was able to hold long and, in the end, courteous discussions 
with the Lamas. He had already made many friends among Chinese 
Christians and he found something good in most of his warders. 

The account of his life in Communist prisons and before the Courts 
in China probably accords with other accounts of similar experiences— 
on this the reviewer cannot comment. The persistent attack was made 
on body, mind and soul. He was accused of being a British government 
agent but repeated interrogation failed to produce the desired con- 
fession. He was handed on for a course of ‘thought reform’. At first 
in solitary confinement, then in crowded cells, the process went on. 
The mental strain of being constantly watched and constantly on the 
alert, for a slip in the choice of a word, a glance at a forbidden door, 
might lead to intensified ‘bitterness’ ; the endless demand for re-thinking ; 
the enforced study of Marxist books and enforced discussions of 
Marxist tenets along the lines of Marxist logic; the repeated attacks 
on his Christian faith; the endless ‘struggle’ going on around him and 
the loneliness of his own fight, all failed to break his resistance. “You 
are strong, admitted his cell leader—but he knew and testified to the 
source of his strength. Similar treatment of Chinese prisoners, many 
of whom suffered far worse physical penalties, often resulted in com- 
plete mental breakdown, but Geoffrey Bull could still find an outlet 
for his tormented spirit in composing moving verses in which to 
acclaim his trust in God. 

The suddenness of his release gives relevance to the title of the 
book, which recalls the miraculous release of St Peter: to this prisoner 
the case was also clear,—the prayers of the Church had prevailed and 
God’s grace had achieved the impossible. 

U. S. SNow 

CuuRT, SURREY 

9 
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AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE SEPTUAGINT 


THE SEPTUAGINT BIBLE. THE OLDEST VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
in the translation of Charles Thomson .. . edited, revised 
and enlarged by C. A. Musgs. Indian Hills, Colorado: Falcon’s 
Wing Press. $6.50. London: Holborn Publishing Co. 63s. 1955, 


HE importance for Biblical study of the early Greek translation 

of the Old Testament, commonly known as the Septuagint, is 
incontestable. This version was begun in the third century before 
Christ, so that it is much more ancient than any existing Hebrew 
manuscripts, even when the recent discoveries in the neighbourhood 
of the Dead Sea are taken into account. In many instances it appears 
likely that the Septuagint preserves the readings of Hebrew manuscripts 
whose witness is not otherwise available. It does not follow that its 
readings are necessarily superior to those of the Masoretic text; but 
in some cases, at least, they are usually held to be so, and the recent 
Revised Standard Version accepts the Septuagint readings in a number 
of cases (e.g. Gen. 4: 8, 1 Sam. 14: 41 and elsewhere). Further, it is 
the Septuagint text which is frequently used by the writers of the 
New Testament for their quotations from the Old, so that the exegesis 
of these passages depends upon the understanding of this version. 
Especially in lands like India, where new Bible translations and 
revisions are frequently being made, the Septuagint is a source which 
should be constantly available. Ideally, doubtless, one should refer 
to the Greek itself rather than to an English translation of it. But the 
knowledge of Greek, even of the simple Koiné of the Septuagint, seems 
to be declining in the world to-day, and many might be helped by an 
adequate rendering of this text into a more familiar tongue. 

It cannot be said that the present translation at all adequately meets 
the needs referred to. At the outset one is surprised to find that the 
editor has chosen to reprint with his own revision the work of the 
American, Charles Thomson, who, after a distinguished public life 
in the period of the Revolutionary War, devoted twenty years to this 
translation, which was first published in 1808. His work would appear 
to have had considerable merit for that day, and if the present publica- 
tion had exactly reprinted Thomson’s version it would at any rate 
have had the antiquarian interest of showing the state of Bible studies 
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in the United States at that time. But this has not been done, and it is 
impossible to discover in any particular case what is Thomson’s work 
and what is due to the present editor. Moreover, if the main purpose 
is to elucidate the Septuagint text for the modern reader, it is defeated 
by the failure to make adequate use of the resources for study which 
have accumulated since Thomson’s time. The translation was originally 
made from a reprint of the Sixtine text dated 1665, very probably 
the best text then available. But is there any justification to-day in 
ignoring the critical labours of the scholars of the ninteenth and 
twentieth centuries? Possibly the present editor has taken some of their 
work into account, but where has this been done? 

Apart from such objections to the method employed, it might turn 
out after all that the translation as now revised would be a very good 
one. Without attempting any complete examination, this reviewer has 
noticed many points at which the renderings are subject to grave 
question. Thus in Genesis 1: 2 we read: ‘There was darkness over 
this abyss’, and we would suppose that the Greek here differed from 
the Hebrew in reading a demonstrative. But we find this is not the 
case, since the Greek has only the definite article. In Genesis 1: 27 we 
have: ‘A male and a female He made them’, implying that humanity 
consisted of a single pair, an idea which is by no means necessitated 
by the Greek. In Genesis 3: 24 he deliberately uses the awkward double 
plural ‘cherubims’, while elsewhere he writes ‘t(h)eraphim’ and ‘seraphs’. 
In Amos 7: 9 he speaks of ‘ridiculous altars’, while in Job 19: 25 he 
translates derma by ‘body’. In 2 Basileion (2 Sam.) 21: 19 we read: 
‘Eleanan . . . smote Lachmi, the brother of Goliath’, while all the 
manuscripts cited by Swete agree with the Hebrew in omitting ‘Lachmi 
the brother of’, despite the well-known story which attributes Goliath’s 
death to David. Apparently either Thomson or Dr Muses felt it 
necessary to introduce here the harmonistic gloss found in 1 Chronicles 
20: 5. Admittedly, the passage presents a problem to the textual critic 
who wishes to determine the original text, but the student would wish 
to have clearly before him the witness of the Septuagint. No hint is 
given that the plain Greek text is not being followed. 

The Septuagint additions to Esther are given in their proper places, 
though not those to Daniel, and we have the interesting speech which 
the Greek assigns to Job’s wife in Job 2. Notice is given of the Septuagint 
re-arrangements of the latter part of Jeremiah and of other passages 
where it deviates from the Masoretic text, but the translation follows 
the Hebrew order. 
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There is at least one other English translation of the Septuagint, 
that published by Bagster in England. This also is old, but it has the 
advantage that the Sixtine text is printed side by side with the transla- 
tion, so that the reader can immediately check the accuracy of the 
English. Dr Muses points to two small mistakes in this version as the 
justification for his own publication, but it is at least questionable 
whether his attempt marks any general improvement. It is to be 
feared that the student who does not have command of Greek must 
still wait for some time before any satisfactory translation of the 
Septuagint into English is available. 

M. H. HARRISON 

BANGALORE 





AN INDONESIAN TRAVEL DIARY 


KIRCHE DER INSELN : EINE REISE NACH OsT-INDONESIEN. By Th. MULLER- 
Krier. Illustrated. Map. Wuppertal-Barmen: Verlag ‘der 
Rheinischen Missions-Gesellschaft. DM. 2. 1953. 


i ie travel diary of a missionary has added important factors and 
clarifications to his course on church history in Indonesia at the 
Djakarta Theological College. It has been written with love and 
sincerity, though Dr Miiller-Kriiger does not refrain from criticism 
which seems to be constructive. An understanding of the geographical 
and sociological structure of the Moluccan Protestant Church, and 
of the consequences of having been a State church in the past, provides 
an insight into some of the problems which that church now en- 
counters. Dr Miiller-Kriiger has rightly criticized the over-centralistic 
organization of the church, which is unsuited to a Presbyterian- 
synodal order. But on the other hand the church, in the past and 
at the present time, has not been successful in making its members 
aware of the specific Presbyterian-synodal order. In other words, the 
order does not function as well as was expected. Perhaps some kind 
of episcopal government would be more suitable. At any rate this 
book makes a significant contribution to an understanding of one of 
the older churches in Indonesia. 
P. D. LATUIHAMALLO 


DJAKARTA 

















EDITORS’ NOTES 


PRESSURE On space in a very full issue of the Review precludes anything 
but a brief expression of thanks to mission boards and missionaries 
who have contributed memoranda in connexion with the compilation 
of the Survey. The Editors are specially grateful for material on Indo- 
China, Indonesia, Burma, North Africa, Turkey and Latin America. 


The Rev. W. R. Bootu is Principal of Adams Theological College 
and Chaplain of Adams College, Natal, South Africa. 


The Rev. T. S. GARRETT, a missionary of the C.M.S., is Vice- 
Principal of Tamilnad Theological College, Tirumaraiyur, South 
India. 


The Rev. JOHN R. FLEMING, formerly in Manchuria with the Church 
of Scotland, is Secretary of the Malayan Christian Council, and at 
present spending a year at Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


Book reviews are by: the Rev. Ake HoiMBerG, Director of the 
Swedish Institute of Missionary Research, Uppsala; the Rev. J. F. Car- 
RINGTON, Ph. D., Principal of Ecole Grenfell (B.M.S.), Basoko, Congo ; 
the Rev. Henri P. JUNopD, National Organizer of the Penal Reform 
League of South Africa; the Rev. CHARLES P. Groves, Professor- 
Emeritus of Missions in the Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham; Miss 
Mary RoBInsoON, Principal of the Women’s Training College, Kano, 
Nigeria; Professor Eppy AsIRVATHAM, of Nagpur University, India; 
the Rev. James P. ALTER, of the Christian Retreat and Study Centre, 
Dehra Dun, U.P., India; the Rev. GERHARD M. REICHELT, of Norway, 
shortly to join the Centre set up in Burma for the study of Buddhism ; 
the Rev. E. R. HuGues, for many years a missionary of the L.M.S. 
in China, later Reader in Chinese in the University of Oxford; Mrs 
U. S. SNow, lately Acting Secretary of the International Committee on 
Christian Literature for Africa; the Rev. M. H. HARRISON, Ph.D., of 
the United Theological College, Bangalore; the Rev. P. D. Latut- 
HAMALLO, Dean of Djakarta Theological College, Indonesia. 
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National Organizations and Secretaries 
Members of the International Missionary Council 
Revisep Directory (Cancelling all former lists) 


Australia.—National Missionary Council of Australia. 
Rev. R, A, Hickin, 242 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Belgium.—Société Belge de Missions Protestantes au Congo. 
Pasteur Emile Hoyois, 29 rue du Transvaal, Anvers. 
Brazil.—Confederagio Evangélica do Brasil. 
Rev. Rodolfo Anders, Rua Buenos Aires 135-6, Rio de Janeiro. 
Burma.—Christian Council. 
Rev. G. P. Charles, St Gabriel’s Church, —- Market, Rangoon; Assoc. Sec., Rev. 
U Maung Gale, 419 Godwin Rd 
Canada.—Canadian Council of Churches, Dept. of Overseas Missions. 
Rev. Dr W. A. Cameron, 3 Willcocks St, Toronto, 5. 
Ceylon.—National Christian Council. 
Rev. B. C. D. Mather, Rev. Basil Jackson, 87 Station Rd., Angulana, Moratuwa. 
China.—National Christian Council. 
Missions Building, 169 Yuan Ming Yuan Road, Shanghai. 
Congo Belge.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. Rev. Dr J. Ohrneman, Boite-Postale 
3094, Léopoldville-Kalina. 
Cuba.—Council of Evangelical Churches. 
Rev. Dr E. G. Morgado, Marti 30, Santa Cruz del Norte, Havana. 
Denmark.—Dansk Missionsraad. 
Rev. C. Rendtorff, Strandagervej 24, Hellerup. 
Finland.—Suomen Lahetysneuvosto. 
Chairman, Rev. Olavi Vuorela, Tahitorninkatu 18 Observatoriegatan, Helsinki. 
France.—Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. 
Pasteur Ch. Bonzon, 102 Boulevard Arago, Paris, XIV. 
Germany.—Deutscher Evangelischer Missionsrat. 
Missionsdirektor Prof. D.Dr W. Freytag, Mittalweg 143, Hamburg, 13. 
Great Britain.—Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Rev. George Appleton, L. B. Greaves, Rev. Frank Short, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. 
India.—National Christian Council of India. 
Dr E. C. Bhatty, Rev. J. W. Sadiq, Korula Jacob, Rev. Wilfred Scopes, Christian 
Council Lodge, Nagpur, C.P. 
Indonesia.—National Council of Churches in Indonesia. 
Rev. Simon Marantika, Djalan Teuku Umar 17, Djakarta. 
Jamaica.—Christian Council. Rev. J. W. Poxon, Excelsior School, Vineyard Town P.O. 
Japan.—National Christian Council. 
Rev. Kiyoshi Hirai; Hon. Assoc. Sec., Dr Paul 8. Mayer, Christian Central Building, 
2, 4-chome Ginza (Chuo-Ku), Tokyo. 
Korea.—National Christian Council. 
Rev. Ho Choon Yu, P.O. Box 134, Kwang-Whamoon, Seoul. 
Malaya.—Christian Council. 


Rev. James Atkinson, Acting Sec., St Andrew’s Cathedral, Singapore, 6; Rev. 


Peter Hsieh, Assistant Sec. 
Mexico.—Concilio Evangélico de Mexico. 
Rev. José O. Velasco, Apartado 97 bis, Mexico, D.F. 
Near East.—Near East Christian Council for Missionary Co-operation. 
Rev. Harry G. Dorman, Jr., Box 235, Beirut, Lebanon. 
Netherlands.— Nederlandsche Zendings-Raad. 
Rev. Dr J. Blauw, Herengracht 368, Amsterdam. 
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flew Zealand.—National Missionary Council of New Zealand, 
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Rev. Alan A. Brash, Box 297, Christchurch. 


Norway.—Norsk Misjonsrad. Rev. Ernst Hallen, Holbergsgt, 23, Oslo. 
Pakistan. —All-Pakistan Christian Council. 


Very Rev. Dr A. Thakur Das, 8 Empress Road, Lahore, W. Pakistan; Rev. B. B, 
Sangma, Mission House, Birisiri, P.O. Hatshibgonj, Dt. Mymensingh, E. Pakistan. 
Philippines. —Philippine Federation of Christian Churches. 
v. José A. Yap (Exec. Sec.), Union Seminary Building, 726 Taft Avenue, Manila. 
Puerto Rico.— Association of Evangelical Churches. 
Rev. Benjamin Santana, P.O. Box 2247, San Juan. 
River Plate.—Confederacién de Iglesias Evangélicas del Rio de ls Plata (Argentina, 
Paraguay, Uruguay). Rev. p> F, Sosa, Corrientes 728, Buenos Aires. 
Sierra Leone.—United Christian Council. Rev. W. G. B. Ream, P.O. Box 404, Freetown. 
South Africa.—Christian Council of South Africa. 
Rev. A. W. Blaxall, P.O. Box 81, Roodepoort, Transvaal. 
Sweden.—Svenska Missionsradet. 
Rev. Martin Lindén, Drottninggatan 55, III, Stockholm C, 
Schweizerischer Evangelischer Missionsrat. 
Switzerland.—* Conseil Suisse des Missions Evangéliques. 
Rev. J. Badertscher, 5 Chemin des Cédres, Lausanne. 
Thailand.—National Christian Council. 
Dr Horace W. Ryburn, Correspondent, 138 Sathorn Road, Bangkok. 
United States.—Division of Foreign Missions, National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. Rev. Dr Luther A. Gotwald, Miss Hazel Anderson, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. 


The following Councils, though not members of the IMC, are listed for information. 


Angola.—Alianga Evangélica de Angola. Rev. James Russell, C.P.1223, Luanda. 
Chile.—Concilio Evangélico de Chile. Luis Alvarez, Casilla 67, Santiago. 
Ethiopia.—Inter-Mission Council. 
Rev. A. C. Strong, P.O. Box 127, Addis Ababa, 
French West Africa.—Fédération des Missions Protestantes en A.O.F. Rev. P. Benignus, 
141 rue de Bayeux, Dakar. 
Gold Coast.—Christian Council, Rev. P. K. Dagadu, P.O. Box 919, Acora. 
Hongkong. eens Christian Council, Canon Paul 8. F. Tso (chairman), St Paul’s 
Church, Glenealy. 
Kenya.—Christian Council. §. A. Morrison, P.O. Box 5009, Nairobi. 
.-—Inter-Missionary Committee. 
Rev. F. C. Carpenter, 6 rue Georges V, B.P. 538, Tananarive. 
Mozambique.—Christian Council. 
Rev. Julian 8. Rea, C.P. 45, Inhambane. 
Nassau.—Christian Council. 
Rev. R. P. Dyer, P.O. Box 127, Nassau, Bahamas. 
Nigeria.—Christian Council. Canon C. A. Forster, P.O. Box 161, Lagos. 
Northern Rhodesia. —Christian Council. 
Rev. Peter Musgrove, P.O. Box 79, Lusaka. 
Nyasaland.—Christian Council. Rev. N. C. Bernard, P.O. Box 413, Blantyre. 
Peru.—National Evangelical Council. a Herbert Money, Apartado 2566, Lima. 
Southern Rhodesia.—Christian Conferen 
Rev. Herbert Carter, Greenhills, P. ©. “Box 311, Salisbury. 
Tanganyika.—Christian Council. 
Rev. Dr E. R. Danielson, Machame, Moshi. 
Trinidad and Tobago.—Federation of Evangelical Churches. 
Rev. A. Suter, 39 Richmond St., Port-of-Spain. 
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Extracts from the descriptions of the journeys of 
Protestant missionaries from the eighteenth to the 
twentieth century, showing the ties caused 
ee, Tn aes nade 
tA Survey OF THE YEAR 1955. IRM, 

1956 (Jan.), 3-85. 3. 


See also 103 (Tranquebar). 


History of Missionary Societies 
UNTER DEM SENDUNGSAUFTRAG 
Curisti. Beitraege zur Geschichte es 
Gegenwart der Breklumer Mission. 


Breklum: 
DM 5.60. 1953. 
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Documents of the history and Lana situation 
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II. Missionary Biography 
BARTHOLOMAEUS ZIEGENBALG. Erich 
Beyre — Ve — RE sed - 
: erlagsanstalt - 
Ost 2.75. 19 oh, J 
A vivid description cinamimeaiee 
first German missionary in India (1719). 
?MauricgE LEENHARDT. Maurice Leen- 
hardt—l’homme et son ceuvre, J. Poirier. 
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Routhier. Le Monde Non Chrétien 
Paris), 1955 (Jan.-Mar.), whole issue. 


TADOLF KOLMODIN SOM MISSIONSMAN. 
a Hedquist. SMT, 1955 (3), 140-55. 


tT. G. OG ANTSIRABE. Fridtjov 
Bitten °NOTM, 1955 (3), 129-36. i. 


Ill. The Older Churches 


THE OPPRESSION OF PROTESTANTS IN SPAIN. 
xii+109 pp. Boston: Beacon Press. 
$2. 1955. I5. 

An authoritative, factual, unemotional report 
of first-hand and documentary information. 

{THE TRAGEDY OF THE PRIEST-WORKMEN IN 
France. Leo Zander. Church Quarterly 
Review (London), 1955 (July-Sept.), 
284-94. (From ‘Eckart’, Jan.-Mar., 
1955.) 16. 

See also 112 (Church of England and C.S.1). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 
Russia’s JAPAN EXPEDITION OF 1852 TO 
1855. George Alexander Lensen. xxvii 
+208 pp. Gainesville, Fla.: University 
of Florida Press. $5. 1955. 17. 
. The pioneer soeing of 30 And Russia, which 
JAPANESE AND AMERICANS. Robert S. 
Schwantes. (Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions Publications.) x+380 pp. N.Y.: 
Harper. $4. 1955. 18. 
A description and analysis of inter-cultural 
relations during the past one hundred years. 


tLa MOoRALE AU JAPON. Humbertclaude. 
Rythmes du Monde (Paris, Bruges), 
1955 (2), 112-24. 19. 
See also 135 (Japanese slums). 
China 
St JoHn’s University, SHANG Mary 


Lamberton. ix+261 pp. NY: * United 
Board for Christian Colleges in China. 
1955. 20. 
A historical record of one of the western 
educational institutions in China. 
SHANTUNG CHRISTIAN UNIveRSITY (Chee- 
loo). Charles Hodge Corbett. ix+281 
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a N.Y.: United Board for Christian 
lleges in China. 1955. 21]. 

In the series of monographs on the history of 
western Christian missionary educational institu- 
tions in China, 

CHINA UNDER COMMUNISM. Richard L. 
Walker. xv+402 pp. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press. 

1955. 22. 

A study, based on Communist source materi 
of the first five years of Communist China an: 
the extent of its virtual adaptation to Russian 
Communist programmes. 

THE KUAN-TSU, SELECTIONS FROM. Trans- 
lated from the i 
and Wen Kung-wen. 
bondale, Ill.: Maverick. $7. 

Translations from and extended commen poo 
on selections from a book written in 
about the third iSeal va B.c., concerned with 

ic and p hilosophy. 

THE UNITED ian AND CHINA, 1906- 

1913. Charles Vivier. 229 PP. New 

Brunswick, .: Rutgers University 

Press. 1955. 24. 


A study of finance and diplomacy, with a 
critical account of American policy. 





South-East Asia 
(Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Indonesia) 
REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN SOUTH- 
EAST AsIA. Ru Emerson. vii+198 
pp. New York: Harvard University 
Press. $3.50. London: Allen and 
Unwin. 21s. 1955. 25. 
See review, p. 121. 


REPORT FROM MALAYA. Vernon Bartlett. 


128 pp. N.Y.: Criterion Books. $2.75. 
1955. 26. 

Result of a personal investigation d 
eh same Malay: we is ee the 


country’s advance towar: uitquecteanat. 


ComPULSORY EDUCATION IN INDONESIA. 
M. Hutasoit. (Studies on Compulsory 
Education — XV.) _ 111 Paris: 
Unesco. $1. 6s. 300 fr. 
London: H.M.S.O. 1955. 27. 

A review is in preparation. 


TEXPERIMENT IN Democracy: THE NEW 
VILLAGES IN Mataya. J. R. 
IRM, 1956 (Jan.), 101-8. 28. 


ben POLITICAL-RELIGIOUS SECTS OF VIET- 


Bernard B. Fall. PA, 1955 
(Sept. ), 235-53. 29. 
India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 


VILLAGE INDIA: STUDIES IN THE LITTLE 
Community. McKim Marriott. (The 
American Anthropologist, vol. 57, no. 3, 
pt. 2, Memoir no. 83; Comparative 
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Studies of Cultures and_ Civilizations 
no. 6.) xix+268 pp. Chicago: Unk 
versity of Chicago Press. $4.50, 
London: Cambridge University Pregs, 
34s. 1955. 30. 

A study of India’s village life, which is part of; 
series which explores various ways to the scientifi 
and scholarly understanding of civilizations. 

INDIEN, CHRISTENTUM, ABENDLAND. Otto 
Wolff. 101 pp. Berlin: Lettner-Verlag. 
DM 4.80. 1953. 31. 

The author defines modern India’s attitude to 
Christianity and the repr es which it make 
to the West. He traces western influences @ 
Indian thought. 

SOUTH OF THE HIMALAYAS: ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS OF METHODISM IN INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN. N.Y.: Board of Missions of 
the Methodist Church. $2. 1955. 32, 


The hundred years of work in S.E. Asia by th 
— Church. 

See also 102 (Christian worship); 126 (Islamic 
Institute at Taxila); 136 (Christians and th 
elections). 










Central Asia 


TrweTAN Marcues. André Migot. 255 
pp. N.Y.: Dutton. $5. 1955. 33. 
The report of a journe a AX ae Boy =~ 


who is also an expert on 
in that faith. 
The Near East and North Africa 
DYNAMITE IN THE MIDDLE East. Khalil 
Totah. 240 pp. N.Y.: Philosophical 
Library. $3.75. 1955. 34. 
Report of a visit to the Near East by the forme 
Director of the Institute of Se ee 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOUTHWESTERN ASIA: 
Henry Field. 126 pp. Coral Cie 
Fla.: University of Miami Press. $3. 
1955. 35. 
A second and new anthcopstogion! URinatay 
of selected titles, covering the 
THE EVOLUTION OF PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY 
IN THE MippLe East. Harvey P. Hall. 
118 pp. Washington, D.C.: Middle 
East Institute. $2. 1955. 36. 
A series of addresses presented at the ninth 
annual conference on Middle Eastern affairs. 
128 


L’Etat pD’Israzt. André Chouraqui. 


pp. Paris: Presses Universitaires d 
France. Fr. 156. 1955. 37. 
A review is in preparation. 
{THE Rep SEA SLAVE TRADE. G. Percival- 


Kaye. The Anti-Slavery Pod. and 
Aborigines’ Friend (London), 1955 (Oct), 
49-53. 38. 


Africa (General) 
AFRICAN WORLDS: STUDIES ~ THE 
COSMOLOGICAL IDEAS AND 


VALUES OF AFRICAN PEOPLES. Wiel 
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with an Introduction by Daryll Forde. 
243 pp. London: Oxford University 
Press (for the International African 
Institute). 30s. 1954. 39. 

See review, p. 116. 


BewaRE OF AFRICANS: A pilgrimage from 
Cairo to the Cape. Reginald Reynolds. 
367 pp. Illus. End-paper maps. 
London: Jarrold. 18s. 1955. 40. 


A review is in preparation. 


Cairo TO CaPE Town. Reginald Reynolds. 
ix+370 pp. N.Y.: Doubleday. $5. 
1955. 41. 

American edition of no. 40 above. 


tLe PRoBLEME DU MAL CHEZ QUELQUES 
POPULATIONS D’AFRIQUE NOIRE. G. van 
Bulck. Rythmes du Monde (Paris, 
Bruges), 1955 (2), 93-111. 42. 


tAFRIKA BRENNT—LEGT DAS GEGENFEUER, 
idk CHRISTEN. Rudolf Rocholl. Luther- 
ische Blaetter (Muehlhausen, Ober- 
franken), 1955, 34-42. 43. 


tHetanpets Ampere 1 AFRIKA. Gunnar 
Redell. SMT, 1955 (3), 188-91. 44. 


West Africa 


(From the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 


tLe ‘Rot DiviIN’ CHEZ LES OVIBUNDU ET 
KIMBUNDU DE L’ANGOLA: Etude des 
rites d’inhumation, de momification du 
cadavre, de ge des cranes des 
ds chefs. Robert Verly. Zaire 
russels), 1955 (July), 615-103. 45. 


tLes STATISTIQUES DES MISSIONS D’AFRIQUE 
FRANCAISE. J. Blanc. Union Missionnaire 
du Clergé de France (Paris), 1955 (4), 
174-83. 46. 


See also 5 (Lutherans in Liberia); 12] (Islam 
in West Africa). 


East and Central Africa 


(from the Zambesi to the Juba River) 


Tue JUDICIAL PROCESS AMONG THE BAROTSE 
OF NORTHERN RHODESIA. Max Gluck- 
man. xxiii+386 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Manchester: Manchester University 

37s. 6d. 1955. 47. 
A review is in preparation. 

tUNKHOSWE: THE SYSTEM OF GUARDIAN- 
SHIP IN CEWA MATRILINEAL SOCIETY. 
J.P. Bruwer. African Studies (Johannes- 
burg), 1955 (3), 113-22. 48. 


fMau MAU—DAS WARNENDE ZEICHEN. 
P. Josef Th. Rath, c.s.s.p. ZMR, 1955 
(4), 297-316. 49. 





TFAcTORS IN THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
OF THE LuvaLe. C. M. N. White. 
4 at; ae — (Johannesburg), 1955 (3), 


South Africa 
(From South of the Cunene and 
Zambesi rivers) 


A HANDBOOK OF TSWANA LAW AND 
Custom. I. Schapera. xxx+328 pp. 
Map. London: Oxford University 
Press. 30s. 1955. Sl. 

See review, p. 114. 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
Alan Paton. (Portraits of the Nations 
Series.) 143 pp. ae: Lippin- 
cott. $2.75. 1955. 

South Africa as seen oe the wise and 
compassionate eyes of one of its wisest citizens. 
THE Day STAR ARISES IN MASHONALAND. 

W. J. van der Merwe. xiii+64 pp. 
Illus. Map. Fort Victoria, Southern 
Rhodesia: Morgenster Mission. 3s. 

1955. 53. 


{SCHULSTURM IN SUDAFRIKA. J. J. Hagel, 
o.m.i. ZMR, 1955 (4), 283-96. 54. 
See also 104 (Evangelical Lutheran Bantu 


Church). 
Madagascar 
See 14 (T. G. Rosaas). 


America and the West Indies 

WiTHIN Two Wortps. David Munroe 
Cory. xii+177 pp. N.Y.: Friendship 
Press. $2. 1955. 55. 

The story of the efforts of Indians on the reserva- 
tions to make the most of their meagre economic 
assets, and the problems faced by those who 
migrated to urban centres. 

SociAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF NORTH AMERI- 
CAN TRIBES. Edited by Fred Eggan. 
xv-+574 pp. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. $7. 1955. 56. 

A second and revised edition of a symposium 
which analyses the law, religion and, in particular, 
the kinship systems of representative North 
American Indian tribes. 

STUDIES OF CALIFORNIA INDIANS. C. Hart 
Merriam. xvii+229 pp. Berkeley: 
aw of California Press. $3.75. 

55 

Twenty-one articles of Merriam’s collection 
most nearly completed at the time of his death, 
which represent invaluable material gathered 
during the years 1910-42, 

CARLOS DE ALVEAR, MAN OF REVOLUTION. 
Thomas B. Davis. vii+305_ pp. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press. 
$5.75. 1955. 58. 

A biography of Argentina’s first Minister to the 
United States, which he regarded as the great 

enemy of his people. 








Francisco I. MADERO, APOSTLE OF 
MEXICAN DEMOCRACY. ‘Stanley R. Ross. 
— spe. N.Y.: Columbia. $5.50. 


BY biography of of the Mexican hero who broke 

reign be Porfirio Diaz and 

fnitioted % the py process of amelioration in the 

— economic and social institutions of 
lexican democracy. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE UNITED STATES. 
Graham H. Stuart. (Century Political 
Science Series.) (5th ed.) Pg pp. 
N.Y.: Appleton-Century-Cro 
1955. 60. 

A revised edition, adding material on totali- 
tarian and Communist subversive activities and 
the implementation of the Good Neighbor policy. 

THE PEOPLE OF PANAMA. John and Mavis 
Biesanz. xi+418 pp. N.Y.: Columbia 
University Press. $5.50. 1955. 61]. 

re of 4 Isthmians 
PR A nw so yy 

A CROSSBOWMAN’S STORY OF THE FIRST 
EXPLORATION OF THE AMAZON. George 
Miller. xvii+354 pp. N.Y.: Knopf. 
$3.95. 1955. 62. 


Vivid reconstruction of the expedition of the 
first white men to descend the Amazon from Peru 
to Trinidad. 


The Pacific Islands 


(Including ere ‘sapeem and 
lippines 


THe Pxivippines: A SELECTED LIsT OF 
REFERENCES. Constant H. J uet, Jr. 


10 a ng N.Y.: ion- 
Library 50 cents. 1955. 
er selected y has holdings of the 


tLa VIE DANS LES TRIBUS CALEDONIENNES 
EN 1954: Notes pews une ethnologie de 
l’acculturation. Ch. Laroche. Jour- 
nal de la Société des Océanistes (Paris), 
1954 (Dec.), 77-90. 64. 


tLes N&o-ZELANDAIS EN NOUVELLE-CALE- 
DONIE PENDANT LA SECONDE GUERRE 
MONDIALE (Nov. 1942-1944). O. A. 
Gillespie. Journal de la Société des 
— (Paris), 1954 (Dec.), 111-32. 


tARCHEOLOGIE DE vhs DE Paques: Le 
site d’Anakena. H. Lavachery. Journal 
de la Société eg Océanistes (Paris), 1954 
(Dec.), 133-58. 66. 

$Senuicttinviasetsneoee UND acne 
FRAGEN IN NEUGUINEA. Georg 
ypriee- EMZ, 1955 (Aug.), 1ee-13. 


ao also 11, 12 (Maurice Leenhardt). 
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Fields (General) Vol. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY IN CHANGING East}, 
Asia: Report of the East Asia Christian Kr 
Family Life Seminar-Conference, Manila, 
November 2-16, 1954. Edited by 
Rajah B. Manikam and Irma Highbaugh, | QuESTI 
vili+199 pp. Manila: Philippine Feden- rts 
tion of Christian Churches. 1955. 68, mi 


Cirry CHURCHES IN East ASIA AND WHO's Brou 
Wuo oF Crry CHURCH PAsTors. 
Herbert Cressy. 32 pp. mimeographed. 

N.Y.: Missionary Research Libray,| De / 


$1. 50. 1955. 69. Mat 
A statistical survey of the urban Church in LXx 
eastern Asia. Secti 


THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE IDEA: Its Rig s.v.d 
AND DECLINE. x+194 pp. Ithaca} Uni 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press. 1954, Ai 
70. De B 

A study of the common attitude toward th Auff 
organization of the society and the world held by 
the peoples of the western hemisphere. 

+KRISTENDOMEN I FJARREN OsTERNS MAKT- 48 
KAMP. Joel Sérenson. SMT, 1955 (3), D 
156-63. 71]. 


V. Works of Reference Towal 


(Conference Reports and Year-Books) S.C. 


THe Y.W.C.A. TODAY AND YESTERDAY: “ 
A Handbook of National Associations} THE | 
1855-1955. 175 pp. Geneva: Worlds}! Stra 


Y.W.C.A. 1955. 72. Mc 
YEARBOOK OF AMERICAN CHURCHES. N.Y.: oy 
NCCCUSA. $5. 1955. 73. A 
The 24th issue of a fasaitian reference book 
on all faiths in the U.S.A Eccut 
MISSIONSJAHRBUCH FUR} ZED 


LUTHERISCHES 
oes — 1935. Hrsg. v. Walther Ruf} Ont 
p. Ringendort (Oberfrankean): | Bij 
Pickel” DM 3.75. 1955. 74. Gil 
A year-book on the Lutheran mission work of F.: 
Germany and North America, A 
1954 ANNUAL REVIEW OF UNITED NATION f {‘ No 
AFFAIRS. 253 pp. N.Y.: New Youk® zur 





University Press. $4.50. 1955. ioe auf 
For the first time this annual 195 
and what Yo takee — 
the world organization during the year. TEN 
FI 
175 


VI. Theory and Principles {Zan 
of Missions Ra 


THE STUDY OF MISSIONS IN THEOLOGICAL Hi 
EpucaTion: An historical inquiry into} 1 
the place of world evangelization ®} +14) 
western Protestant ministerial training, 
with particular reference to Alexander 
Duff’s Chair of Evangelistic Theology. 








> toward the 
vorid held by 
e. 


RNS MAKT- 
, 1955 (3), 


ance 

-- Books) 
 ESTERDAY: 
ssociations, 
1: World's 
aes. NLY.: 


ference book 
JCH FUR 
alther Ruf. 
nica work of 


2D NATIONS 
S... 7a 


Vol. 1 (to 1910). Olav Guttorm Mykle- 
bust. 459 pp. Oslo: Forlaget d 
og Kirke (for — Instituttet). 
“Kr. 27.50. 1955. 76. 
A review is in preparation. 


QUESTIONS SCOLAIRES AUX MISSIONS. Rap- 

rts et Compte Rendu de la xxive 

maine de Missiologie de Louvain, 

1954. 242 pp. Bruges: Desclée de 
Brouwer. 140 frs. 1955. 77. 


A review is in preparation. 


Dit AKKOMMODATIONSMETHODE DES P. 
Matreo Ricci, S.J. in CuHina. (Vol. 
LXXVI. Series Facultatis Missiologicae. 
Sectio B. (n.1.).) P. Johannes Bettray, 
s.v.d. xl+-411 pp. Rome: Apud Aedes 
Universitatis Gregorianae. 1955. 78. 

A review is in preparation. 


Dig BEDEUTUNG DER MISSIONSTHEOLOGIE. 
Aufgewiesen am Vergleich zwischen den 
abendlaendischen und chinesischen Kar- 
speoannden. Maurus Heinrichs, o.f.m. 

= Pr Muenster/Westf. : Aschendorff. 
D 80. 1954. 79. 

The cardinal virtues in western tradition and in 
Chinese philosophy ; their difference. 

TOWARDS A THEOLOGY OF MISSION. 
Wilhelm Andersen. 64 pp. London: 
S.C.M. Press. 3s. 1955. 80. 

LM.C., Research Pamphlet No. 2. 


Tue Brioces or Gop: A Study in the 
| §trategy of Missions. Donald Anderson 
McGavran. xiv+158 pp. a 


_ Dominion Press. 7s. 6d 


A review is in preparation. 
ECCLESIOCENTRISCHE ASPECTEN VAN HET 


ZENDINGSWERK, met Name bij de 
Ontwikkeling ‘Daarvan in Indonesié, 


Bijzonder op Midden-Java. J. C. 
Gilhuis. 227 pp. Kampen: Kok. 
F.5.90. 1955. 82. 
A review is in preparation, 
j‘ NOCH GEHN DIE BOTEN AUS”: Fragen 


aa! hep gaa Interpretation des Missions- 
a. Hellmut Rosin. EMM, 
oo pt.), 13446. 83. 


tEN ny DaG KRAVER EN NY MISSIONS- 
FILosoFI. Oscar Rinell. SMT, 1955 (3), 
179-87. 84. 


) anomvs EN OECUMENE. S. C. 
Randwijck. | Nederlands Theviogisch 

| idan es, (Oegstgeest), 1955 (Oct.), 

‘akc MISSIONNAIRES. J. Masson, 8.j. 


Nouvelle Revue Théologique (Tournai, 
Paris), 1955 (3), 299-302. 86. 
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TLUTHERISCHE KIRCHE UND WELTMISSION. 
Hermann Sasse. Lutherische Blaetter 
oe — eta Oberfranken), 1954, 153- 


{MISSIONSGEDANKEN IN DEN LUTHERISCHEN 
BEKENNTNISSCHRIFTEN. Franz bic ve 
Lutherisches Missionsjahrbuch fuer das 
Jahr 1955 (Rugendorf, Oberfranken), 
1955, 15-71. 88. 


JNEUTESTAMENTLICHE MISSIONSTEXTE NACH 
NEUERER EXEGESE. Siegfried Knak. 
Theologia Viatorum (Berlin), 1953/54, 
27-50. Monatschrift fuer Pastoraltheo- 
logie (Goettingen), 1955 (6), 222-38. 89. 


VII. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 


{TRAINING THE MODERN MISSIONARY. 
Douglas N. Sargent. East and West 
ae (London), 1955 (Oct.), 113-20. 


tTHE CHURCH AND FOREIGN PERSONNEL. 
R. M. Bennett. NCCR, 1955 (Oct.), 
377-84. 91. 

tDeER MiISSIONAR IN DER 


NEUEN ZEIT. 
. Hermann Késter, s.v.d. NZM, 1955 
(3), 161-8. 92. 


See also 146 (Study of Oriental languages), 
VII. Missionary Methods 


Education 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN 
TROPICAL AREAS. Margaret Read. ix+ 


130 pp. London: Nelson. 8s. 6d. 
1955. 93. 
A review is in preparation. 
TWuHaT W. R. 


A CHRISTIAN SCHOOL ? 
Booth. IRM, 1956 an} ae 26.92, 94. 


Medical 


ENDEMIC GOITER: the adaptation of man to 
iodine deficiency. Jo B. Stanbury 
and others. 209 pp. Diagrams. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press.. London: Oxford University 
Press. $4. 32s. 1954. 95. 

A review is in preparation. 


ZWISCHEN LOTOSBLUETEN UND GOBISTAUB. 


Anna Schoenleber. 256 Pe Illus. 
ia mraneet. DM 7.50. 1955. 


German deaconesses in 
in Africa). 


oie 
“ee nepal Fe 





Christian Literature 


TtLITTERATUREN OG DE UNGE KIRKER. 
gy 3 Glad. NOTM, 1955 (3), 154— 


Rural 


ag SERVICE FOR RURAL INDIA. 
Chitamber. NCCR, 1955 (Oct.), 
3776. 98. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Firm Use IN THE CHuRCH. Everett C. 
Parker, et al. 78 pp. N.Y.: Broadcast- 
ing and Film Commission, NCCCUSA. 
$2.50. 1955. 99. 


One of the results of the Studies in the Mass 
Media on Communication conducted under the 
supervision of Yale University Divinity School. 


General Discussion of Methods 


+DeR  PRIESTERLOSE GEMEINDEGOTTES- 
DIENST IN DER Mission. P. Joh. Hofinger, 
s.j. NZM, 1955 (2), 122-41. 100. 


IX. The Younger Churches 


* KIRCHE DER INSELN.’ Eine Reise nach 
Ostindonesien. Th. Mueller-Krueger. 
112 pp. Ilus. Map. Wuppertal- 
Barmen: Verlag der Rheinischen Mis- 
sionsgesellschaft. DM 2. 1954. J01. 

See review, p. 132. 


FLAMMENDES HERZ IN GoTTES HAND. 
Gerhard Rosenkranz. (Weltweite Reihe. 
1.) 93 pp. Stuttgart: Evang. Missions- 
verlag. DM2.80. 1954. J0OJa. 

Life and Christian being of Toyohiko Kagawa. 


{KRISTET GUDSTJANSTLIV I INDISK MILJ6. 
— Tiliander. SMT, 1955 (3), 164-78. 


+TRANQUEBAR—AN OPEN Door oF FAITH. 
H. W. Gensichen. NCCR, 1955 (Sept.), 
320-7; (Oct.), 389-95. 103. 


+DEN EVANGELISK LUTHERSKE BANTU- 
KYRKJA I SOR-AFRIKA. I. E. Hodne. 
NOTM, 1955 (3), 163-72. J04. 


+FINANZWIRTSCHAFTLICHE PROBLEME DER 
PROTESTANTISCHEN MISSIONSKIRCHEN. 
Erich Egner. Beitraege zur Finanz- 
wissenschaft und zur Geldtheorie (Goet- 
tingen), 1953, 112-31. 105. 

— IN CEYLON. Lakdasa 
Kuruna Ecumenical Review 
(Geneva), 1955 (Oct.), 36-41. 106. 

See also J11a, 112 (C.S.L). 
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X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


EVANSTON SPRICHT.  Botschaften und 
Berichte der zweiten  Vollversammluy 
des Oekumenischen Rates der Kirchen, 
103 pp. Zuerich, Frankfurt aM: 
Gotthe f-Verlag. DM 2.20. 1954. 107, 

Messages of the Evanston Assembly and th 
reports of the sections. 

Es SEHNEN SICH DIE KIRCHEN. Erfolg 
und Hindernisse auf dem “— zur 
Einheit. Eivind Berggrav. 
Goettingen : Vandenhoeck and Ruprest 
DM 4.80. 1953. 108. 

Important problems of the Occumenicl 
Movement are discussed. 

RoyaL PrigstHooD. T. F. Torrance, 
ix+108 pp. Edinburgh: Oliver and 
Boyd. 9s. 1955. 109. 

Scottish Journal of Theology Gocestanal Papers, 
(no. 3). Lectures delivered at the Swanwick 
conference for theological students, Jan. 1955, 

TOECUMENISME ET MISSIONS. R. P. 
Couturier, s.j. Union Missionnaire dy 
ges hg France (Paris), 1955 (4), 141- 

. 


TLA NoTION WICLIFIENNE DE L’EPIscopat 
DANS L’INTERPRETATION DE JEAN Huss, 
Paul de Vooght. Jrénikon (Chevetogne), 
1955 (3), 290-300. JJ/1. 


tSoutH INDIA: THE WAY UNION works. 
ta Garrett. IRM, 1956 (Jan.), 93-10, 
a. 


?THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND Soul 
INDIA: THE CONVOCATIONS’ DECISION. 
Michael Bruce. Ecumenical Review 
(Geneva), 1955 (Oct.), 42-54. 112. 


TORTHODOX THEOLOGY AND THE EC 
MENICAL MOVEMENT. Antoine Karte 
choff. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 
1955 (Oct.), 30-5. 113. 


TVARIOUS MEANINGS OF UNITY AND TH 
UNITY WHICH THE WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES SEEKS TO PROMOTE. W. A. 
Visser *t Hooft. Ecumenical Review 
(Geneva), 1955 (Oct.), 18-29. 114. 

See also J (Growth of World Church). 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Religions of Primitive Peoples 
TRELIGIOESE ANSCHAUUNGEN UND 
BRAEUCHE BEI DEN Waporoao. Part Il 
Kunibert Lussy, o.f.m.Cap. und Aquila 


Engelberger, o.f.m.Cap. Anthropo! 
es Schweiz), 1954 (3-4), 605-26. 














{Dscuin 
es 


Studies 
3%. 1. 
TALL Isr 
Ferrin. 
1955 (J 









{RELIGION AND MAGIC AMONG THE ISNEG. 
Part IV. Morice Vanoverbergh, c.i.c.m. 
Anthropos Sa Schweiz), 1954 
(5-6), 1004-12. 116. 


Religions of China 


{Dscutnpz, das Méenschenideal der 
Chinesen. Paul S. Y. Hsiao. ZMR, 
1955 (4), 269-83. 117. 
PaR-DELA L’Est ET L’OugsT. John Wu. 
Traduit de ge par Franz Weyer- 
gans. 272 pp. Tournai, Paris: Caster- 
man. 1955. ; 

See review, p. 127. 


Religions of India 


Im LANDE Des Loros. Friso Melzer. 
(Weltweite Reihe. 2.) 93 pp. Stuttgart: 
ate Missionsverlag. DM 2.80. 1954. 


xa religious world of India: attractive and at 
the same time repellent. 


)} ¢RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AND RITUAL PRAC- 


TICES OF THE MINYONG ABORS OF ASSAM, 
India. Christoph von Fuerer-Haimen- 
dorf. Anthro, ss Schweiz), 
1954 (3-4), 588-604. 120. 


Islam 


Tue CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND ISLAM IN 
West Africa. J. Spencer Trimi 

56 pp. Map. London: S.C.M. 

3s. 1955. 121. 

1.M.C, Research epee No. 3. 


tAL-GHAZALI AND THE James 
— MW, 1955 ‘on .; 324-33. 


{JOHN THE BAPTIST IN MUSLIM WRITINGS. 
John C. L. Gibson. MW, 1955 (Oct.), 
334-45. 123. 

{SHAH WALI ULLAH AND JJTIHAD: a 
translation “ selected passages from his 
ford © oe: A oS al-Ijtihad Wa-l- 


A ammad Daiid Rahbar. 
MW, 1955 von ), 346-58. 124. 


{Der IsLAM ALS BEISPIEL EINER NACH- 
CHRISTLICHEN RELIGION. Walter Freytag. 
EMZ, 1955 (Aug.), 97-104. 125. 


fisLamic INSTITUTE AT TAXILA, WEST 

PAKISTAN. K.D.W.Anand. Bulletin of 
the Henry Martyn School of Islamic 
aone (Aligarh), 1955 (Apr.-June), 24— 


Judaism 
TALL ISRAEL SHALL BE SAVED. Howard W. 
Ferrin. Bibliotheca Sacra (Dallas, Texas), 
1955 (July), 235-47. 127. 
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{Das Jipiscue JAHR IM JispiscHeN Haus. 
Robert Raphael Geis. Judaica (Ziirich), 
1955 (Sept, 129-34. 128. 


{DER JUDENCHRIST ALS DAS ZEICHEN 
GotTres FUR ISRAEL UND KIRCHE: Eine 
Besinnung zur Frage nach der Juden- 
christenheit. Gerhard Jasper. Judaica 
(Ziirich), 1955 (Sept.), 134-78. 129. 


General 
{THE CONCEPT OF MAN IN THE NOon- 
CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. S. G. F. Brandon. 


Modern Churchman (Oxford), 1955 
(Sept.), 204-15. 130. 

THE Wor.p’s RELIGIONS: A SHORT 
History. (Revised 36 Charles 
Samuel Braden. 256 pp. N.Y.: 
Abingdon. $3. 1954. 130a. 


XII. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


CHALLENGE AND CONFORMITY. Kenneth 
Scott Latourette. 126 pp. N.Y.: 
Harper. $1.75. 1955. 131. 

An evaluation of the interaction of Christianity 
and the world to-day, aT on three major 
geographic areas, Europe, the United States and 
the non-Occidental world 

THE ACTIVATING Concimn: HISTORICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL Bases. Edited by 
E. Theodore Bachmann. — 
and Social Welfare, Vol. 1.) 120 pp. 
N.Y.: NCCCUSA. $3.75. 1955. 132. 


Restatement of basic purposes and objectives in 
the light of an analysis of the réle of the Church 
in society. 


THE CHANGING ScENE. Horace R. Cayton 
and Setsuko Matsunaga Nishi. 
(Churches and Social Welfare, Vol. 2.) 
1 N.Y.: NCCCUSA. $3.75. 1955. 


g aa of the problems confronting the 
churches in their relation to organized professional 
social work. 

THE LEGAL COMMUNITY OF MANKIND. 
Walter, Schiffer. N.Y.: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $5.50. 1954. 134. 

A critical wayete of the modern concept of 
world organizatio 

EIN Waizencon Toyohiko Kagawa. 
176 Basel: Basler Missionsbuch- 
hand me. Fr. 7.80. Stuttgart: Evang. 
Missionsverlag. DM 7.80. 1954. 135. 

Deals with life in the Japanese slums. 


{CHRISTIANS AND THE ELECTIONS. P. Lobo. 
NCCR, 1955 (Oct.), 384-8. 136. 

{THE PEACEFUL Use oF ATOMIC ENERGY. 
A sermon by the Bishop of Chichester. 
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eee Review (Geneva), 1955 (Oct.), 
+THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCHES IN 
THE WORLD COUNCIL TOWARDS THE 
NEEDS OF THE CHURCHES AND OF THE 
PEOPLES OF ASIA AND AFRICA. Robert C. 
Mackie. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 
1955 (Oct.), 8-17. 138. 
See also 38 (Red Sea slave trade); 68 (Christian 
family in Asia). 


XIII. Hortatory and Practical 


JesuS OF PALESTINE: The Local Back- 
grown to the Gospel Documents. Eric 
. F. Bishop. 328 pp. London: 
Lutterworth Press. 30s. 1955. 139. 
A review is in preparation. 

THe SEPTUAGINT BrBLe, in the translation 
of Charles Thomson. Edited by C. A. 
Muses. 1454 pp. Indian —_ Colo- 

: Falcon wing Te . $6.50. 
Publishing Co. 63s. 


Ay mg ae 
olders.) oe ae eae 


——: Artia, 
$1.10 per folder. 141. 
Bible offs. Com tet on Hr 


Kr. 


pages each. 

READING THE BIBLE To-pay. D. T. Niles. 

7 London: U.S.C.L. 2s. 1955. 
World Christian Books, No. 7. 


JOHN’s WITNESS TO Jesus. George Applet 
aa pp. London: U.S.C.L. 2s. If 


World Christian Books, No. 8. 


THe VirGiIn Mary: The Roman Cat 
Marian Doctrine. Giovanni 
196 pp. Toronto: Ryerson 
London: Lutterworth Press. 
1955. 144. 


A review is in preparation. 


TMARIOLOGIE BiBLIQUE ET LiTuRGEE B - 
Ting. Alexis Kniazeff. Jrénikon Qi 
togne), 1955 (3), 268-89. 145. 


tStuprer AV SPRAKENE I ORIENT 
SAERLIG DEN FJERNE OSTEN—FOR OG 
~ ap Fa NOTM, 1955 (3), 


+THE REFORMATION OF WorsHIP. D. EF 
Read. Scottish Journal o 
(Edinburgh), 1954 (Dec.), 39 - 
(Mar.), 64-79; (Sept.), 272-87. 147, 


XIV. New Missionary paz 


Happy Home. News Bulletin of the 
Asia Home and Family Life Comm 
No. 1. May 1955. Published 
Gabriel’s Church, poareee 
Rangoon, Burma. 148 


EVERYWHERE: A magazine = the p 
of the South Pacific. No.1. June if 
2s. Published by the Pacific Chr 
Literature Society, 242 Pitt St., 
NS.W. 149. 


ABBREVIATIONS OF MAGAZINE TITLES 


= Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 
== Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 

= East and West Review 

= fee Ap 

= Fore: -y Reports 

= International Review of Missions 

=J Christian Quarterly 

= Muslim World 


NCCR =National Christian Council Review 
NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 
NOTM=Norsk Tidsskrift for Misjon : 
NZM =Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissense 
= Pacific Affairs 
= Svensk Missionstidskrift . 
= Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft 
Religionswissenschaft 4 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 
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MAN IN THE MIDST ° 
JOHN TAYLOR 


This is an outstanding book. It treats with freshness and 
depth the theme ‘What is Man?’, tracing the way in which 
Man’s inescapable involvement in the network of life de- 
termines the effect of his sin, the manner of his salvation 
and the nature of his calling in the modern world. 6s. 
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GOOD RESOLUTIONS 


WILL you resolve to help The Flying Angel 
Mission which this year celebrates its Centenary ? 


FOR 100 years this great missionary work which 
brings the Church to seamen and offers them 
a Christian welcome has grown and now extends 


to eighty ports throughout the world. 


THIS WORK URGENTLY NEEDS YOUR GIFTS AND PRAYERS 
General Superintendent: Rev. Cyril Brown, M.A. 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 
4 Buckingham Palace Gardens, London, S.W.1 
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MISSIONARY 
SUPPLIES exported Free of Purchase Tax 


Save money by taking advantage of our very. 
favourable missionary terms and by grouping 
your orders through us. Catalogue available. 


CAMP EQUIPMENT OIL LAMPS 
CLOTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS 
CROCKERY STATIONERY 
CUTLERY TOILET REQUISITES 
HOSPITAL SUPPLIES TRAVEL GOODS - 
MOSQUITO NETS Etc., Ete. 


PASSAGES arranged, both outwards and homewards. No 
booking fees charged. Personal attention backed 
by over fifty years’ experience is at your service. — 


W. J. ALLISON & CO., 57 Farringdon Road, London, E.C.I 














HUNGRY MEN 


LEONARD HURST 


‘The great debate, in modern evangelism, is between Soul Salvation 
and Whole Salvation. On it depends whether we will hold or lose 
our Foreign Mission Enterprise. That Whole Salvation is the Bible | 
message no one can doubt. That Soul Salvation is still the Church’s | 
mood is equally manifest. 


“Never was the case more shortly or more clearly put than in © 
Leonard Hurst’s book, Hungry Men. It should form the study book 
of a thousand Senior Bible Classes, if we are to come level with — 
God’s Word for our day.’ Dr. GEORGE MACLEOD 


THE LIVINGSTONE PRESS | 
42 BROADWAY WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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